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A DOG OF FLANDERS 

A STORY OF NOEL 

BY 
IjOUISA DE la RAMfe (OUIDA) 



A DOG OF FLANDERS: 

A STORY OF NOEL. 

NELLO and Fatrasche were left all alone in 
the world. 

They were friends in a friendship closer than 
brotherhood. Nello was a little Ardennois — Pa- 
trasche was a big Fleming. They were both of 
the same age by length of years, yet one was still 
young, and the other was already old. They 
had dwelt together almost all their days: both 
were orphaned and destitute, and owed their lives 
to the same hand. It had been the beginning of 
the tie between them, their first bond of sym- 
pathy ; and it had strengthened day by day, and 
had grown with their growth, jirm and indis- 
soluble, until they loved one another very greatly. 

Their home was a little hut on the edge of a 
little village — a Flemish village a league from 
Antwerp, set amidst flat .breadths of pasture and 
corn-lands, with long lines of poplars and of 
alders bending in the breeze on the edge of the 
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great canal which ran through it. It had about 
a score of houses and homesteads, with shutters 
of bright green or sky-blue, and roofs rose-red or 
black and white, and walls whitewashed until they 
shone in the sun like snow. In the centre of the 
village stood a windmill, placed on a little moss- 
grown slope : it was a landmark to all the level 
country round. It had once been painted scarlet, 
sails and all, but that had been in its infancy, half 
a century or more earlier, when it had ground 
wheat for the soldiers of Napoleon: and it was 
now a ruddy brown, tanned by wind and weather. 
It went queerly by fits and starts, as though rheu- 
matic and stiff in the joints from age, but it 
served the whole neighborhood, which would 
have thought it almost as impious to carry grain 
elsewhere as to attend any other religious service 
than the mass that was performed at the altar of 
the little old gray church, with its conical steeple, 
which stood opposite to it, and whose single bell 
rang morning, noon, and night with that strange, 
subdued, hollow sadness which every bell that 
hangs in the Low Countries seems to gain as an 
integral part of its melody. 
Within sound of the little melancholy clock, 
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almost from their birth upward, they had dwelt 
together, Nello and Patrasche, in the little hut on 
the edge of the village, with the cathedral spire 
of Antwerp rising in the north-east, beyond the 
great green plain of seeding grass and spreading 
com that stretched away from them like a tide- 
less, changeless sea. It was the hut of a very old 
man, of a very poor man—- of old Jehan Daas, 
who in his time had been a soldier, and who re- 
membered the wars that had trampled the country 
as oxen tread down the furrows, and who had 
brought from his service nothing except a wound, 
which had made him a cripple. 

When old Jehan Daas had reached his full 
eighty, his daughter had died in the Ardennes, 
hard by Stavelot, and had left him in legacy her 
two-year-old son. The old man could ill con- 
trive to support himself, but he took up the addi- 
tional burden uncomplainingly, and it soon be- 
came welcome and precious to him. Little Nello 
— which was but a pet diminutive for Nicolas — 
throve with him, and the old man and the little 
child lived in the poor little hut contentedly. 

It was a very humble little mud-hut indeed, 
but it was clean and white as a sea-shell, and 
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stood in a small plot of garden-ground that 
yielded beans and herbs and pumpkins. They 
were very poor, terribly poor — ^many a day they 
had nothing at all to eat. They never by any 
chance had enough : to have had enough to eat 
would have been to have reached pajudise at 
once. But the old man was very gentle and 
good to the boy, and the boy was a beautiful, in- 
nocent, truthful, tender-natured creature; and 
they were happy on a crust and a few leaves of 
cabbage, and asked no more of earth or Heaven ; 
save indeed that Patrasche should be always with 
them, since without Patrasche where would they 
have been ? 

For Patrasche was their alpha and omega ; their 
treasury and granary; their store of gold and 
wand of wealth; their bread-winner and min- 
ister ; their only friend and comforter. Patrasche 
dead or gone from them, they must have laid 
themselves down and died likewise. Patrasche 
was body, brains, hands, head and feet to both of 
them: Patrasche was their very life, their very 
soul. For Jehan Daas was old and a cripple, and 
Nello was but a child ; and Fktrasche was their 
dog. 
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A dog of Flanders — ^yellow of hide, large of 
head and limb, with wolf-like ears that stood 
erect, and legs bowed and feet widened in the 
muscular development wrought in his breed by 
many generations of hard service. Patrasche 
came of a race which had toiled hard and cruelly 
from sire to son in Flanders many a century — 
slaves of slaves, dogs of the people, beasts of the 
shafts and the harness, creatures that lived strain- 
ing their sinews in the gall of the cart, and died 
breaking their hearts on the flints of the streets. 

Patrasche had been bom of parents who had 
labored hard all their days over the sharp-set 
stones of the various cities and the long, shadow- 
less, weary roads of the two Flanders and of 
Brabant. He had been bom to no other heri- 
tage than those of pain and of toil. He had 
been fed on curses and baptized with blows. 
Why not? It was a Christian country, and Pa- 
trasche was but a dog. Before he was fully grown 
he had known the bitter gall of the cart and the 
collar. Before he had entered his thirteenth month 
he had become the property of a hardware-dealer, 
who was accustomed to wander over the land 
north and south, from the blue sea to the green 
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mountains. They sold him for a small price, be- 
cause he was so young. 

This man was a drunkard and a brute. The 
life of Patrasche was a life of hell. To deal the 
tortures of hell on the animal creation is a way 
which the Christians have of showing their belief 
in it. His purchaser was a sullen, ill-living, 
brutal Brabantois, who heaped his cart full with 
pots and pans and flagons and buckets, and other 
wares of crockery and brass and tin, and left Pa- 
trasche to draw the load as best he might, whilst 
he himself lounged idly by the side in &t and 
sluggish ease, smoking his black pipe and stop- 
ping at every wineshop or caf6 on the road. 

Happily for Patrasche — or unhappily — ^he was 
very strong : he came of an iron race, long bom 
and bred to such cruel travail; so that he did 
not die, ,but managed to drag on a wretched ex- 
istence under the brutal burdens, the scarif3ring 
lashes, the hunger, the thirst, the blows, the 
curses and the exhaustion which are the only 
wages with which the Flemings repay the most 
patient and laborious of all their fourfooted vic- 
tims. One day, after two years of this long and 
deadly agony, Patrasche was going on as usual 
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aloog one of the stnught, dusty, unlovely roads 
that lead to the city of Rubens. It was full mid- 
summer, and very warm. His cart was very 
heavy, piled high with goods in metal and in 
earthenware. His owner sauntered on without 
noticing him otherwise than by the crack of the 
whip as it curled around his quivering loins. 
The Brabantois had paused to drink beer himself 
at every wayside house, but he had forbidden Pa- 
trasche to stop a moment for a draught from the 
canal. Going along thus, in the full sun, on a 
scorching highway, having eaten nothing for 
twenty-four hours, and, which was far worse to 
him, not having tasted water for nearly twelve, 
being blind with dust, sore with blows, and stupe- 
fied with the merciless weight which dragged 
upon his loins, Psatrasche, for once, staggered and 
foamed a little at the mouth, and fell. 

He fell in the middle of the white, dusty road, 
in the full glare of the sun ; he was sick unto 
death, and motionless. His master gave him the 
only medicine in his pharmacy — ^kicks and oaths 
and blows with a cudgel of oak, which had been 
often the only food and drink, the only wage and 
reward ever offered to him. But Patrasche was be- 
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yond the reach of any torture or of any curses. 
Patrasche lay dead, to all appearances, down in 
the white powder of the summer dust. After a 
while finding it useless to assail his ribs with pun- 
ishment and his ears with maledictions, the Bra- 
bantois — deeming life gone in him, or going so 
nearly that his carcass was for ever useless, imless 
indeed some one should strip it of the skin for 
gloves — cursed him fiercely in farewell, struck off 
the leathern bands of the harness, kicked his body 
heavily aside into the grass, and, groaning and 
muttering in savage wrath, pushed the cart lazily 
along the road up hill, and left the dying dog 
there for the ants to sting and for the crows to 
pick. 

It was the last day before Kermesse away at 
Louvain, and the Brabantois was in haste to reach 
the fair and get a good place for his truck of 
brass wares. He was in fierce wrath, because Pa- 
trasche had been a strong and much-enduring 
animal, and because he himself bad now the hard 
task of pushing his charette all the way to Lou- 
vain. But to stay to look after Patrasche never 
entered his thoughts : the beast was dying and 
useless, and he would steal, to replace him, the 
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fiist laige dog that he found wandering alone out 
of sight of its master. Patrasche had cost him 
nothing, or next to nothing, and for two long, 
crael years he had made him toil ceaselessly in his 
service from sunrise to sunset, through summer 
and winter, in fair weather and foul. 

He had got a fair use and a good profit out of 
Psatrasche : being human, he was wise, and left the 
dog to draw his last breath alone in the ditch, and 
have his bloodshot eyes plucked out as they might 
be by the birds, whibt he himself went on his way 
to beg and to steal, to eat and to drink, to dance 
and to sing, in the mirth at Louvain. A dying 
dog, a dog of the cart — why should he waste 
hours over its agonies at peril of losing a handfnl 
of copper coins, at peril of a shout of laughter? 

Patrasche lay there, flung in the grass-green 
ditch. It was a busy road that day, and hundreds 
of people, on foot and on mules, in wagons or in 
carts, went by, tramping quickly and joyously on 
to Louvain. Some saw him, most did not even 
look : all passed on. A dead dog more or less — 
it was nothing in Brabant : it would be nothing 
anywhere in the world. 

After a time, amongst the holiday-makers, there 
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came a little old man who was bent and lame, and 
very feeble. He was in no guise for feasting : 
he was very poorly and miserably clad, and he 
dragged his silent way slowly through the dust 
amongst the pleasure-seekers. He looked at Pa- 
trasche, paused, wondered, turned aside, then 
kneeled down in the rank grass and weeds of the 
ditch, and surveyed the dog with kindly eyes of 
pity. There was with him a little rosy, fidr- 
haired, dark-eyed child of a few years old, who 
pattered in amidst the bushes, that were for him 
breast-high, and stood gazing with a pretty seri- 
ousness upon the poor great, quiet beast. 

Thus it was that these two first met — ^the little 
Nello and the big Patrasche. 

The upshot of that day was, that old Jehan 
Daas, with much laborious effort, drew the sufferer 
homeward to his own little hut, which was a 
stone's throw off amidst the fields, and there 
tended him with so much care that the sickness, 
which had been a brain-seizure, brought on by 
heat and thirst and exhaustion, with time and 
shade and rest passed away, and health and 
strength returned, and Patrasche staggered up 
again upon his four stout, tawny legs. 
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Now for many weeks he had been useless, 
powerless, sore, near to death : but all this time 
he had heard no rough word, he had felt no harsh 
touch, but only the pitying murmurs of the little 
child's voice and the soothing caress of the old 
man's hand. 

In his sickness they too had grown to care for 
him, this lonely old man and the little happy 
child. He had a comer of the hut, with a heap 
of dry grass for his bed ; and they had learned 
to listen eagerly for his breathing in the dark 
night, to tell them that he lived ; and when he 
first was well enough to essay a loud, hollow, 
broken bay, they laughed aloud, and almost wept 
together for joy at such a sign of his sure restora- 
tion : and little Nello, in delighted glee, hung 
round his rugged neck with chains of marguerites, 
and kissed him with fresh and ruddy lips. 

So then, when Patrasche arose, himself again, 
strong, big, gaunt, powerful, his great wistful 
eyes had a gentle astonishment in them that there 
were no curses to rouse him and no blows to 
drive him ; and his heart awakened to a mighty 
love, which never wavered once in its fidelity 
whilst life abode within him. 
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But Patrasche, being a dog, was grateful. 
Patrasche lay pondering long with grave, tender, 
musing brown eyes, watching the movements of 
his friends. 

Now, the old soldier, Jehan Daas, could do 
nothing for his living but limp about a little with 
a small cart, with which he carried daily the milk- 
cans of those happier neighbors who owned cattle 
away into the town of Antwerp. The villagers 
gave him the employment a little out of charity 
— ^more because it suited them well to send their 
milk into the town by so honest a carrier, and 
bide at home themselves to look after their gar- 
dens, their cows, their poultry or their little fields. 
But it was becoming hard work for the old man. 
He was eighty-three, and Antwerp was a good 
league off, or more. 

Patrasche watched the milk-cans come and go 
that one day when he had got well and was lying 
in the sun with the wreath of marguerites round 
his tawny neck. 

The next morning, Patrasche, before the old 
man had touched the cart, arose and walked to it 
and placed himself betwixt its handles, and testi- 
fied as plainly as dumb show could do his desire 
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and his ability to work in return for the bread of 
charity that he had eaten. Jehan Daas resisted 
long, for the old man was one of those who 
thought it a foul shame to bind dogs to labor for 
which Nature never formed them. But Fatrasche 
would not be gainsaid: finding they did not 
harness him, he tried to draw the cart onward 
with his teeth. 

At length Jehan Daas gave way, vanquished by 
the persistence and the gratitude of this creature 
whom he had succored. He feshioned his cart so 
that Fatrasche could run in it, and this he did 
every morning of his life thenceforward. 

When the winter came, Jehan Daas thanked 
the blessed fortune that had brought him to the 
dying dog in the ditch that fair-day of Louvain ; 
for he was very old, and he grew feebler with 
each year, and he would ill have known how to 
pull his load of milk-cans over the snows and 
through the deep ruts in the mud if it had not 
been for the strength and the industry of the ani- 
mal he had befriended. As for Pfttrasche, it seemed 
heaven to him. After the frightful burdens that 
his old master had compelled him to strain under, 
at the call of the whip at every step, it seemed 
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nothing to him but amusement to step out with 
this little light green cart, with its bright brass 
cans, by the side of the gentle old man who 
always paid him with a tender caress and with a 
kindly word. Besides, his work was over by three 
or four in the day, and after that time he was free 
to do as he would — to stretch himself, to sleep in 
the sun, to wander in the fields, to romp with the 
young child, or to play with his fellow-dogs. 
Patrasche was very happy. 

Fortunately for his peace, his former owner was 
killed in a drunken brawl at the kermesse of 
Mechlin, and so sought not after him nor disturbed 
him in his new and well-loved home. 

A few years later, old Jehan Daas, who had 
always been a cripple, became so paralyzed with 
rheumatism that it was impossible for him to go 
out with the cart any more. Then little Nello, 
being now grown to his sixth year of age, and 
knowing the town well from having accompanied 
his grandfather so many times, took his place 
beside the cart, and sold the milk and received 
the coins in exchange, and brought them back to 
their respective owners with a pretty grace and 
seriousness which charmed all who beheld him. 
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The little Ardennois was a beautifiil child, with 
dark, grave, tender eyes, and a lovely bloom upon 
his face, and fair locks that clustered to his 
throat ; and many an artist sketched the group 
as it went by him — the green cart with the brass 
flagons of Teniers and Mieris and Van Tal, and 
the great tawny-colored, massive dog, with his 
belled harness that chimed cheerily as he went, 
and the small figure that ran beside him which 
had little white feet in great wooden shoes, and 
a soft, grave, innocent, happy &ce like the little 
bii children of Rubens. 

Nello and F&trasche did the work so well and 
so jO}rfully together that Jehan Daas himself, 
when the summer came and he was better again, 
had no need to stir out, but could sit in the door- 
way in the sun and see them go forth through the 
garden wicket, and then doze and dream and pray 
a little, and then awake again as the clock tolled 
three and watch for their return. And on their 
return Patrasche would shake himself free of his 
harness with a bay of glee, and Nello would re- 
count with pride the doings of the day ; and they 
would all go in together to their meal of rye 
bread and milk or soup, and would see the 
2 
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shadows lengthen over the great plain, and see 
^e twilight veil the fair cathedral spire; and 
then lie down together to sleep peacefully while 
the old man said a prayer. 

So the days and the years went on, and the 
lives of Nello and Patrasche were happy, innocent, 
and healthful. 

In the spring and summer especially were they 
glad. Flanders is not a lovely land, and around 
the burgh of Rubens it is perhaps least lovely of 
all. Com and colza, pasture and plough, suc- 
ceed each other on the characterless plain in 
wearying repetition, and save by some gaunt gray 
tower, with its peal of pathetic bells, or some 
figure coming athwart the fields, made pictur- 
esque by a gleaner's bundle or a woodman's 
fagot, there is no change, no variety, no beauty 
anywhere; and he who has dwelt upon the 
mountains or amidst the forests feels oppressed 
as by imprisonment with the tedium and the 
endlessness of that vast and dreary level. But 
it is green and very fertile, and it has wide hori- 
zons that have a certain charm of their own even 
in their dulness and monotony ; and among the 
rushes by the water-side the flowers grow, and 
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the trees rise tall and fresh where the barges glide 
with their great hulks black against the sun, and 
their little green barrels and van-colored flags gay 
against the leaves. Any way^ there is greenery and 
breadth of space enough to be as good as beauty 
to a child and a dog ; and these two asked no 
better, when their work was done, than to lie 
buried in the lush grasses on the side of the canal, 
and watch the cumbrous vessels drifting by and 
bringing the crisp salt smell of the sea amongst 
the blossoming scents of the country summer. 

True, in the winter it was harder and they had 
to rise in the darkness and the bitter cold, and 
they had seldom as much as they could have 
eaten any day, and the hut was scarce better than 
a shed when the nights were cold, although it 
looked so pretty in warm weather, buried in a great 
kindly-clambering vine, that never bore fruit, in- 
deed, but which covered it with luxuriant green 
tracery all through the months of blossom and 
harvest. In winter the winds found many holes 
in the walls of the poor little hut, and the vine 
was black and leafless, and the bare lands looked 
very bleak and drear without, and sometimes 
within the floor was flooded and then frozen. In 
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winter it was hard, and the snow numbed the 
little white limbs of Nello, and the icicles cut the 
brave, untiring feet of Patrasche. 

But even then they were never heard to lament, 
either of them. The child's wooden shoes and 
the dog's four legs would trot manfully together 
over the frozen fields to the chime of the bells on 
the harness ; and then sometimes, in the streets 
of Antwerp, some housewife would bring them a 
bowl of soup and a handful of bread, or some 
kindly trader would throw some billets of fuel 
into the little cart as it went homeward, or some 
woman in their own village would bid them keep 
some share of the milk they carried for their own 
food ; and then they would run over the white 
lands, through the early darkness, bright and 
happy, and burst with a shout of joy into their 
home. 

So, on the whole, it was well with them, very 
well; and Patrasche, meeting on theliighway or 
in the public streets the many dogs who toiled 
from daybreak into nightfall, paid only with 
blows and curses, and loosened from the shafts 
with a kick to starve and freeze as best they 
might, — Patrasche in his heart was very grateful 
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to his &te, and thought it the fairest and the 
kindliest the world could hold. Though he was 
often very hungry indeed when he lay down at 
night; though he had to work in the heats of 
SQinmer noons and the rasping chills of winter 
dawns; though his feet were often tender with 
wounds from the sharp edges of the jagged pave- 
ment; though he had to perform tasks beyond 
his strength and against his nature, — yet he was 
grateful and content : he did his duty with each 
day, and the eyes that he loved smiled down on 
him. It was sufficient for Patrasche. 

There was only one thing which caused Fa- 
tiasche any uneasiness in his life, and it was this. 
Antwerp, as all the world knows, is full at every 
torn of old piles of stones, dark and ancient and 
majestic, standing in crooked courts, jammed 
against gateways and taverns, rising by the water's 
edge, with bells ringing above them in the air, 
and ever and again out of their arched doors a 
swell of music pealing. There they remain, the 
grand old sanctuaries of the past, shut in amidst 
the squalor, the hurry, the crowds, the unloveli- 
ness and the commerce of the modem world, and 
all day long the clouds drift and the birds circle 
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and the winds sigh around them, and beneath the 
earth at their feet there sleeps — Rubens. 

And the greatness of the mighty Master still 
rests upon Antwerp, and wherever we turn in its 
narrow streets his glory lies therein, so that all 
mean things are thereby transfigured ; and as we 
pace slowly through the winding ways, and by 
the edge of the stagnant water, and through the 
noisome courts, his spirit abides with us, and the 
heroic beauty of his visions is about us, and the 
stones that once felt his footsteps and bore his 
shadow seem to arise and speak of him with liv- 
ing voices. For the city which is the tomb of 
Rubens still lives to us through him, and him 
alone. 

It is so quiet there by that great white sepulchre 
— so quiet, save only when the organ peals and 
the choir cries aloud the Salve Regina or the 
Kyrie Eleison. Sure no artist ever had a greater 
gravestone than that pure marble sanctuary gives 
to him in the heart of his birthplace in the 
chancel of St. Jacques. 

Without Rubens, what were Antwerp ? A dirty, 
dusky, bustling mart, which no man would ever 
care to look upon save the traders who do busi- 
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ness on its wharves. With Rubens, to the whole 
world of men it is a sacred name, a sacred soil, a 
Bethlehem where a god of Art saw light, a Gol- 
gotha where a god of Art lies dead. 

O nations! closely should you treasure your 
great men, for by them alone will the future know 
of you. Flanders in her generations has been 
wise. In his life she glorified this greatest of her 
sons, and in his death she magnifies his name. 
But her wisdom is very rare. 

Now, the trouble of F^trasche was this. Into 
these great, sad piles of stones, that reared their 
melancholy majesty above the crowded rooh, the 
child Nello would many and many a time enter, 
and disappear through their dark, arched portals, 
whilst Patrasche, left without upon the pavement, 
would wearily and vainly ponder on what could 
be the charm which thus allured from him his in- 
separable and beloved companion. Once or twice 
he did essay to see for himself, clattering up the 
steps with his milk-cart behind him ; but thereon 
he had been always sent back again summarily by 
a tall custodian in black clothes and silver chains 
of office ; and, fearful of bringing his little master 
into trouble, he desisted, and remained couched 
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patiently before the churches until such time as 
the boy reappeared. It was not the fact of his 
going into them which disturbed Patrasche : he 
knew that people went to church : all the village 
went to the small, tumbledown, gray pile oppo- 
site the red windmill. What troubled him was 
that little Nello always looked strangely when he 
came out, alway very flushed or very pale ; and 
whenever he returned home after such visitations 
would sit silent and dreaming, not caring to 
play, but gazing out at the evening skies be- 
yond the line of the canal, very subdued and 
almost sad. 

What was it ? wondered Patrasche. He thought 
it could not be good or natural for the little lad 
to be so grave, and in his dumb fashion he tried 
all he could to keep Nello by him in the sunny 
fields or in the busy market-place. But to the 
churches Nello would go : most often of all would 
he go to the great cathedral ; and Patrasche, left 
without on the stones by the iron fragments of 
Quentin Matsys' gate, would stretch himself and 
yawn and sigh, and even howl now and then, all 
in vain, until the doors closed and the child per- 
force came forth again, and winding his arms 
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about the dog's neck would kiss him on his broad^ 
tawny-colored forehead, and murmur always the 
same words: "If I could only see them, Pa- 
trasche ! — ^if I could only see them !" 

What are they? pondered Fatrasche, looking 
up with large, wistful, sympathetic eyes. 

One day, when the custodian was out of the 
way and the doors left ajar, he got in for a mo- 
ment after his little friend and saw. <*They" 
were two great covered pictures on either side of 
the choir. 

Nello was kneeling, rapt as in an ecstasy, be- 
fore the altar-picture of the Assumption, and 
when he noticed Patrasche, and rose and drew the 
dog gently out into the air, his &ce was wet with 
tears, and he looked up at the veiled places as he 
passed them, and murmured to his companion, 
" It is so terrible not to see them, Patrasche, just 
because one is poor and cannot pay ! He never 
meant that the poor should not see them when he 
painted them, I am sure. He would have had 
us see them any day, every day : that I am sure. 
And they keep them shrouded there — ^shrouded in 
the dark, the beautiful things ! — and they never 
feel the light, and no eyes look on them, unless 
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rich people come and pay. If I could only see 
them, I would be content to die." 

But he could not see them, and Patrasche could 
not help him, for to gain the silver piece that the 
church exacts as the price for looking on the 
glories of the Elevation of the Cross and the De- 
scent of the Cross was a thing as utterly beyond 
the powers of either of them as it would have 
been to scale the heights of the cathedral spire. 
They had never so much as a sou to spare: if 
they cleared enough to get a little wood for the 
stove, a little broth for the pot, it was the utmost 
they could do. And yet the heart of the child 
was set in sore and endless longing upon behold- 
ing the greatness of the two veiled Rubens. 

The whole soul of the little Ardennois thrilled 
and stirred with an absorbing passion for Art. 
Going on his ways through the old city in the 
early days before the sun or the people had risen, 
Nello, who looked only a little peasant-boy, with 
a great dog drawing milk to sell from door to 
door, was in a heaven of dreams whereof Rubens 
was the god. Nello, cold and hungry, with 
stockingless feet in wooden shoes, and the winter 
winds blowing amongst his curls and lifting his 
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poor thin garments, was in a rapture of medita- 
tion, wherein all that he saw was the beautiful 
fair face of the Mary of the Assumption, with the 
waves of her golden hair lying upon her shoulders, 
and the light of an eternal sun shining down 
upon her brow. Nello, reared in poverty, and 
buffeted by fortune, and untaught in letters, and 
unheeded by men, had the compensation or the 
curse which is called Genius. 

No one knew it. He as little as any. No one 
knew it. Only indeed Patrasche, who, being 
with him always, saw him draw with chalk upon 
the stones any and everything that grew or 
breathed, heard him on his little bed of hay mur- 
mur all manner of timid, pathetic prayers to the 
spirit of the great Master; watched his gaze 
darken and his face radiate at the evening glow 
of sunset or the rosy rising of the dawn ; and 
felt many and many a time the tears of a strange, 
nameless pain and joy, mingled together, fall 
hotly from the bright young eyes upon his own 
wrinkled, yellow forehead. 

" I should go to my grave quite content if I 
thought, Nello, that when thou growest a man 
thou couldst own this hut and the little plot of 
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ground, and labor for thyself, and be called Baas 
by thy neighbors/* said the old man Jehan many 
an hour from his bed. For to own a bit of soil, 
and to be called Baas — ^master — ^by the hamlet 
round, is to have achieved the highest ideal of a 
Flemish peasant ; and the old soldier, who had 
wandered over all the earth in his youth, and had 
brought nothing back, deemed in his old age that 
to live and die on one spot in contented humility 
was the fairest fate he could desire for his darling. 
But Nello said nothing. 

The same leaven was working in him that in 
other times begat Rubens and Jordaens and the 
Van Eycks, and all their wondrous tribe, and in 
times more recent begat in the green country of the 
Ardennes, where the Meuse washes the old walls 
of Dijon, the great artist of the Patroclus, whose 
genius is too near us for us aright to measure its 
divinity. 

Nello dreamed of other things in the future 
than of tilling the little rood of earth, and living 
under the wattle roof, and being called Baas by 
neighbors a little poorer or a little less poor than 
himself. The cathedral spire, where it rose be- 
yond the fields in the ruddy evening skies or in 
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the dim, gTBy, misty mornings, said other things 
to him than this. But these he told only to 
Patrasche, whispering, childlike, his fancies in the 
dog's ear when they went together at their work 
through the fogs of the daybreak, or lay together 
at their rest amongst the rustling rushes by the 
water's side. 

For such dreams are not easily shaped into 
speech to awaken the slow sympathies of human 
auditors ; and they would only have sorely per- 
plexed and troubled the poor old man bedridden 
in his comer, who, for his part, whenever he had 
trodden the streets of Antwerp, had thought the 
daub of blue and red that they called a Madonna, 
on the walls of a wine-shop where he drank his 
sou's worth of black beer, quite as good as any 
of the famous altar-pieces for which the stranger 
folk travelled far and wide into Flanders from 
every land on which the good sun shone. 

There was only one other besides Patrasche to 
whom Nello could talk at all of his daring fan- 
tasies. This other was little Alois, who lived at 
the old red mill on the grassy mound, and whose 
father, the miller, was the best-to-do husbandman 
in all the village. Little Alois was only a pretty 
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baby with soft round, rosy features, made lovely 
by those sweet dark eyes that the Spanish rule has 
left in so many a Flemish face, in testimony of 
the Alvan dominion, as Spanish art has left broad- 
sown throughout the country majestic palaces and 
stately courts, gilded house-fronts and sculptured 
lintels — histories in blazonry and poems in stone. 
Little Alois was often with Nello and Patrasche. 
They played in the fields, they ran in the snow, 
they gathered the daisies and bilberries, they 
they went up to the old gray church together, and 
they often sat together by the broad wood-fire in 
the mill-house. Little Alois, indeed, was the 
richest child in the hamlet. She had neither 
brother nor sister ; her blue serge dress had never 
a hole in it ; at kermesse she had as many gilded 
nuts and Agni Dei in sugar as her hands could 
hold ; and when she went up for her first com- 
munion her flaxen curls were covered with a cap 
of richest Mechlin lace, which had been her 
mother's and her grandmother's before it came to 
her. Men spoke already, though she had but 
twelve years, of the good wife she would be for 
their sons to woo and win ; but she herself was a 
little gay, simple child, in nowise conscious of 
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her heritage, and she loved no playfellows so well 
as Jehan Daas' grandson and his dog. 

One day her father, Baas Cogez, a good man, 
but somewhat stem, came on a pretty group in 
the long meadow behind the mill, where the 
aftermath had that day been cut. It was his little 
daughter sitting amidst the hay, with the great 
tawny head of P&trasche on her lap, and many 
wreaths of poppies and blue cornflowers round 
them both : on a clean smooth slab of pine wood 
the boy Nello drew their likeness with a stick of 
charcoal. 

The miller stood and looked at the portrait with 
tears in his eyes, it was so strangely like, and 
he loved his only child closely and well. Then 
he roughly chid the little girl for idling there 
whilst her mother needed her within, and sent 
her indoors crying and afraid : then, turning, he 
snatched the wood from Nello' s hands. '' Dost 
do much of such folly?" he asked, but there was 
a tremble in his voice. 

Nello colored and hung his head. "I draw 
everything I see," he murmured. 

The miller was silent: then he stretched his 
hand out with a franc in it. '' It is folly, as I 
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say, and evil waste of time: nevertheless, it is 
like Alois, and will please the house-mother. 
Take this silver bit for it and leave it for me." 

The color died out of the face of the young 
Ardennois : he lifted his head and put his hands 
behind his back. '* Keep your money and the 
portrait both. Baas Cogez,'* he said simply. 
"You have been often good to me." Then he 
called Patrasche to him, and walked away across 
the fields. 

" I could have seen them with that franc," he 
murmured to Patrasche, " but I could not sell 
her picture — ^not even for them." 

Baas Cogez went into the mill-house sore 
troubled in his mind. " That lad must not be so 
much with Alois," he said to his wife that night. 
"Trouble may come of it hereafter: he is fif- 
teen now, and she is twelve; and the boy is 
comely of face and form." 

"And he is a good lad and a loyal," said the 
housewife, feasting her eyes on the piece of pine 
wood where it was throned above the chimney 
with a cuckoo clock in oak and a Calvary in wax. 

"Yea, I do not gainsay that," said the miller, 
draining his pewter flagon. 
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" Then if what you think of were ever to come 
to pass/' said the wife, hesitatingly, ''would it 
matter so much ? She will have enough for both, 
and one cannot be better than happy.*' 

''You are a woman, and therefore a fool," 
said the miller harshly, striking his pipe on the 
table. " The lad is naught but a beggar, and, 
with these painter's fimcies, worse than a beggar. 
Have a care that they are not together in the fu- 
ture, or I will send the child to the surer keeping 
of the nuns of the Sacred Heart." 

The poor mother was terrified, and promised 
humbly to do his will. Not that she could bring 
herself altogether to separate the child from her 
&vorite playmate, nor did the miller even desire 
that extreme of cruelty to a young lad who was 
guilty of nothing except poverty. But there were 
many ways in which little Alois was kept away 
from her chosen companion ; and Nello being a 
boy proud and quiet and sensitive was quickly 
wounded, and ceased to turn his own steps and 
those of Patrasche, as he had been used to do 
with every moment of leisure, to the old red mill 
upon the slope. What his offence was he did not 
know : he supposed he had in some manner an- 
8 
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gered Baas Cogez by taking the portrait of Alois 
in the meadow ; and when the child who loved 
him, would run to him and nestle her hand in 
his, he would smile at her very sadly and say with 
a tender concern for her before himself, " Nay, 
Alois, do not anger your father. He thinks that 
I make you idle, dear, and he is not pleased that 
you should be with me. He is a good man and 
loves you well : we will not anger him, Alois." 

But it was with a sad heart that he said it, and 
the earth did not look so bright to him as it had 
used to do when he went out at sunrise under the 
poplars down the straight roads with Patrasche. 
The old red mill had been a landmark to him, 
and he had been used to pause by it, going and 
coming, for a cheery greeting with its people as 
her little flaxen head rose above the low mill- 
wicket, and her little rosy hands had held out a 
bone or crust to Pktrasche. Now the dog looked 
wistfully at a closed door, and the boy went on 
without pausing, with a pang at his heart, and 
the child sat within with tears dropping slowly on 
the knitting to which she was set on her little 
stool by the stove ; and Baas Cogez, working 
among his sacks and his mill-gear, would harden 
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his will and say to himself, ** It is best so. The 
lad is all but a b^gar, and full of idle, dreaming 
fooleries. Who knows what mischief might not 
come of it in the future?" So he was wise in 
his generation, and would not have the door un- 
barred, except upon rare and formal occasions, 
which seemed to have neither warmth nor mirth 
in them to the two children, who had been ac- 
customed so long to a daily gleeful, careless, 
happy interchange of greeting, speech, and pas- 
time, with no other watcher of their sports or 
auditor of their &ncies than Patrasche, sagely 
shaking the brazen bells of his collar and re- 
sponding with all a dog's swift sympathies to 
their every change of mood. 

All this while the little panel of pine wood re- 
mained over the chimney in the mill-kitchen with 
the cuckoo clock and the waxen Calvary, and 
sometimes it seemed to Nello a little hard that 
whilst his gift was accepted he himself should be 
denied. 

But he did not complain : it was his habit to 
be quiet : old Jehan Daas had ever said to him, 
" We are poor : we must take what God sends — 
the ill with the good : the poor cannot choose." 
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To which the boy had always listened in silence, 
being reverent of his old grandfather ; but never- 
theless a certain vague sweet hope, such as be- 
guiles the children of genius, had whispered in 
his heart, *' Yet the poor do choose sometimes — 
choose to be great, so that men cannot say them 
nay." And he thought so still in his innocence ; 
and one day, when the little Alois, finding him 
by chance alone amongst the corn-fields by the 
canal, ran to him and held him close, and sobbed 
piteously because the morrow would be her saint's 
day, and for the first time in all her life her 
parents had failed to bid him to the little supper 
and romp in the great bam with which her feast- 
day was always celebrated, Nello had kissed her 
and murmured to her in firm faith, " It shall be 
different one day, Alois. One day that little bit 
of pine wood that your father has of mine shall 
be worth its weight in silver ; and he will not shut 
the door against me then. Only love me always, 
dear little Alois, only love me always, and I will 
be great." 

"And if I do not love you?" the pretty child 
asked, pouting a little through her tears, and 
moved by the instinctive coquetries of her sex. 
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Nello's eyes left her fece and wandered to the 
distance, where in the red and gold of the Flem- 
ish night the cathedral spire rose. There was a 
smile on his face so sweet and yet so sad that 
little Alois was awed by it. *'I will be great 
still," he said under his breath — ''great still, or 
die, Alois.** 

"You do not love me," said the little spoilt 
child, pushing him away ; but the boy shook his 
head and smiled, and went on his way through 
the tall yellow com, seeing as in a vision some 
day in a fair future when he should come into 
that old familiar land and ask Alois of her people, 
and be not refused or denied, but received in 
honor, whilst the village folk should throng to 
look upon him and say in one another's ears, 
**Dost see him? He is a king among men, for 
he is a great artist and the world speaks his name ; 
and yet he was only our poor little Nello, who 
was a beggar, as one may say, and only got his 
bread by the help of his dog." And he thought 
how he would fold his grandsire in furs and 
purples, and portray him as the old man is por- 
trayed in the Family in the chapel of St. Jacques ; 
and of how he would hang the throat of Pa- 
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trasche with a collar of gold, and place him on 
his right hand, and say to the people, " This was 
once my only friend ;" and of how he would build 
himself a great white marble palace, and make to 
himself luxuriant gardens of pleasure, on the 
slope looking outward to where the cathedral 
spire arose, and not dwell in it himself, but 
summon to it, as to a home, all men young and 
poor and friendless, but of the will to do mighty 
things ; and of how he would say to them always, 
if they sought to bless his name, " Nay, do not 
thank me — thank Rubens. Without him, what 
should I have been?'* And these dreams, beauti- 
ful, impossible, innocent, free of all selfishness, 
full of heroical worship, were so closely about 
him as he went that he was happy — ^happy even 
on this sad anniversary of Alois' saint's day, 
when he and Patrasche went home by themselves 
to the little dark hut and the meal of black bread, 
whilst in the mill-house all the children of the 
village sang and laughed, and ate the big round 
cakes of Dijon and the almond gingerbread of 
Brabant, and danced in the great bam to the light 
of the stars and the music of flute and fiddle. 
"Never mind, Patrasche," he said, with his 
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aims round the dog's neck as they both sat in the 
door of the hut, where the sounds of the mirth 
at the mill came down to them on the night air — 
'' never mind. It shall all be changed by and by. ' ' 

He believed in the future : F^trasche, of more 
experience and of more philosophy, thought that 
the loss of the mill supper in the present was ill 
compensated by dreams of milk and honey in 
some vague hereafter. And Patrasche growled 
whenever he passed by Baas Cogez. 

*' This is Alois' name day, is it not?" said the 
old man Daas that night from the comer where 
he was stretched upon his bed of sacking. 

The boy gave a gesture of assent : he wished 
that the old man's memory had erred a little, in- 
stead of keeping such sure account. 

"And why not there?" his grandfather pur- 
sued. " Thou hast never missed a year before, 
Nello." 

" Thou art too sick to leave," murmured the 
lad, bending his handsome young head over the 
bed. 

" Tut ! tut ! Mother Nulette would have come 
and sat with me, as she does scores of times. 
What is the cause, Nello ?" the old man persisted. 
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''Thou surely hast not had ill words with the 
little one?*' 

"Nay, grandfather — never/' said the boy 
quickly, with a hot color in his bent face. 
''Simply and truly, Baas Cogez did not have 
me asked this year. He has taken some whim 
against me." 

"But thou hast done nothing wrong?" 

" That I know — ^nothing. I took the portrait 
of Alois on a piece of pine : that is all." 

"Ah!" The old man was silent: the truth 
suggested itself to him with the boy's innocent 
answer. He was tied to a bed of dried leaves in 
the comer of a wattle hut, but he had not wholly 
forgotten what the ways of the world were like. 

He drew Nello's fair head fondly to his breast 
with a tenderer gesture. " Thou art very poor, 
my child," he said with a quiver the more in his 
aged, trembling voice — "so poor! It is very 
hard for thee." 

"Nay, I am rich," murmured Nello; and in 
his innocence he thought so — rich with imperish- 
able powers that are mightier than the might of 
kings. And he went and stood by the door of 
the hut in the quiet autumn night, and watched 
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the stais troop by and the tall poplars bend and 
shiver in the wind. All the casements of the 
mill-house were lighted, and every now and then 
the notes of the flute came to him. The tears 
fell down his cheeks, for he was but a child, 
yet he smiled, for he said to himself, ''In the 
future!'' He stayed there until all was quite 
still and dark, then he and Patrasche went within 
and slept together, long and deeply, side by side. 
Now he had a secret which only Patrasche 
knew. There was a little out-house to the hut, 
which no one entered but himself— a dreary 
place, but with abundant clear light from the 
north. Here he had fashioned himself rudely an 
easel in rough lumber, and here on a great gray 
sea of stretched paper he had given shape to 
one of the innumerable fimcies which possessed 
his brain. No one had ever taught him any- 
thing ; colors he had no means to buy ; he had 
gone without bread many a time to procure even 
the few rude vehicles that he had here; and it 
was only in black or white that he could fashion 
the things he saw. This great figure which he 
had drawn here in chalk was only an old man 
sitting on a HEillen tree — only that. He had seen 
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old Michel the woodman sitting so at evening 
many a time. He had never had a soul to tell 
him of outline or perspective, of anatomy or of 
shadow, and yet he had given all the weary, 
worn-out age, all the sad, quiet patience, all the 
rugged, careworn pathos of his original, and 
given them so that the old lonely figure was a 
poem, sitting there, meditative and alone, on the 
dead tree, with the darkness of the descending 
night behind him. 

It was rude, of course, in a way, and had maoky 
faults, no doubt; and yet it was real, true in 
Nature, true in Art, and very mournful, and in a 
manner beautiful. 

Patrasche had lain quiet, countless hours watch- 
ing its gradual creation after the labor of each 
day was done, and he knew that Nello had a hope 
— vain and wild perhaps, but strongly cherished 
— of sending this great drawing to compete for a 
prize of two hundred francs a year which it was 
announced i^ Antwerp would be open to every 
lad of talent, scholar or peasant, under eighteen, 
who would attempt to win it with some unaided 
work of chalk or pencil. Three of the foremost 
artists in the town of Rubens were to be the 
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judges and elect the victor according to his 
merits. 

All the spring and summer and autumn Nello 
had been at work upon this treasure, which, 
if triumphant, would build him his first step to- 
ward independence and the mysteries of the art 
which he blindly, ignorantly, and yet passionately 
adored. 

He said nothing to any one : his grandfather 
would not have understood, and little Alois was 
lost to him. Only to Patrasche he told all, and 
whispered, ** Rubens would give it me, I think, 
if he knew." 

F&trasche thought so too, for he knew that 
Rubens had loved dogs or he had never painted 
them with such exquisite fidelity; and men 
who loved dogs were, as Patrasche knew, always 
pitiful. 

The drawings were to go in on the first day of 
December, and the decision be given on the 
twenty-fourth, so that he who should win might 
rejoice with all his people at the Christmas season. 

In the twilight of a bitter wintry day, and with 
a beating heart, now quick with hope, now faint 
with fear, Nello placed the great picture on his 
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little green milk-cart, and took it, with tbe help 
of Fatraschey into the town, and there left it, as 
enjoined, at the doors of a public building. 

'' Perhaps it is worth nothing at all. How can 
I tell ?" he thought, with the heart-sickness of a 
great timidity. Now that he had left it there, it 
seemed to him so hazardous, so vain, so foolish, 
to dream that he, a little lad with bare feet, who 
barely knew his letters, could do anjrthing at 
which great painters, real artists, could ever deign 
to look. Yet he took heart as he went by the 
cathedral : the lordly form of Rubens seemed to 
rise from the fog and the darkness, and to loom 
in its magnificence before him, whilst the lips, 
with their kindly smile, seemed to him to mur- 
mur, "Nay, have courage! It was not by a 
weak heart and by faint fears that I wrote my 
name for all time upon Antwerp." 

Nello ran home through the cold night, com- 
forted. He had done his best : the rest must be 
as God willed, he thought, in that innocent, un- 
questioning faith which had been taught him in 
the little gray chapel amongst the willows and the 
poplar trees. 

The winter was very sharp already. That 
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nighty after they reached the hut, snow fell : and 
fell for very many days after that, so that the 
paths and the divisions in the fields were all 
obliterated, and all the smaller streams were 
frozen over, and the cold was intense upon the 
plains. Then, indeed, it became hard work to 
go round for the milk while the world was all 
dark, and carry it through the darkness to the 
silent town. Hard work, especially for Patrasche, 
for the passage of the years, that were only bring- 
ing Nello a stronger youth, were bringing him 
old age, and his joints were stiff and his bones 
ached often. But he would never give up his 
share of the labor. Nello would fain have spared 
him and drawn the cart himself, but Patrasche 
would not allow it. All he would ever permit or 
accept was the help of a thrust from behind to the 
truck as it lumbered along through the ice-ruts. 
Patrasche had lived in harness, and he was proud 
of it. He suffered a great deal sometimes from 
frost, and the terrible roads, and the rheumatic 
pains of his limbs, but he only drew his breath 
hard and bent his stout neck, and trod onward 
with steady patience. 
" Rest thee at home, Patrasche — it is time thou 
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didst rest — ^and I can quite well push in the cart 
by myself," urged Nello many a morning: but 
Patrasche, who understood him aright, would no 
more have consented to stay at home than a 
veteran soldier to shirk when the charge was 
sounding; and every day he would rise and 
place himself in his shafts, and plod along over 
the snow through the fields that his four round 
feet had left their print upon so many, many years. 

"One must never rest till one dies," thought 
Patrasche ; and sometimes it seemed to him that 
that time of rest for him was not very far off. 
His sight was less clear than it had been, and it 
gave him pain to rise after the night's sleep, 
though he would never lie a moment in his straw 
when once the bell of the chapel tolling five let 
him know that the daybreak of labor had begun. 

" My poor Patrasche, we shall soon lie quiet 
together, you and I," said old Jehan Daas, 
stretching out to stroke the head of. Patrasche 
with the old withered hand which had always 
shared with him its one poor crust of bread ; and 
the hearts of the old man and the old dog ached 
together with one thought : When they were 
gone, who would care for their darling ? 
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One afternoon, as they came back from Antwerp 
over the snow, which had become hard and 
smooth as marble over all the Flemish plains, 
they found dropped in the road a pretty little 
puppet, a tambourine-player, all scarlet and gold, 
about six inches high, and, unlike greater per- 
sonages when Fortune lets them drop, quite un- 
spoiled and unhurt by its fall. It was a pretty 
toy. Nello tried to find its owner, and, failing, 
thought that it was just the thing to please 
Alois. 

It was quite night when he passed the mill- 
house : he knew the little window of her room. 
It could be no harm, he thought, if he gave her 
his little piece of treasure-trove, they had been 
playfellows so long. There was a shed with a 
sloping roof beneath her casement: he climbed 
it and tapped softly at the lattice : there was a 
little light within. The child opened it and 
looked out, half frightened. 

Nello put the tambourine-player into her hands. 
"Here is a doll I found in the snow, Alois. 
Take it," he whispered — " take it, and God bless 
thee, dear!" 

He slid down from the shed-roof before she 
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had time to thank him, and ran off through the 
darkness. 

That night there was a fire at the mill. Out- 
buildings and much com were destroyed, although 
the mill itself and the dwelling-house were un- 
harmed. All the village was out in terror, and 
engines came tearing through the snow from 
Antwerp. The miller was insured, and would 
lose nothing: nevertheless, he was in fiirious 
wrath, and declared aloud that the fire was due 
to no accident, but to some foul intent. 

Nello, awakened from his sleep, ran to help 
with the rest: Baas Cogez thrust him angrily 
aside. "Thou wert loitering here after dark," 
he said roughly. " I believe, on my soul, that 
thou dost know more of the fire than any 
one.'' 

Nello heard him in silence, stupefied, not sup- 
posing that any one could say such things except 
in jest, and not comprehending how any one 
could pass a jest at such a time. 

Nevertheless, the miller said the brutal thing 
openly to many of his neighbors in the day that 
followed ; and though no serious charge was ever 
preferred against the lad, it got bruited about that 
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Nello had^been seen in the mill-yard after dark 
on some unspoken errand, and that he bore Baas 
Cogez a grudge for forbidding his intercourse 
with little Alois ; and so the hamlet, which fol- 
lowed the sayings of its richest landowner servilely, 
and whose families all hoped to secure the riches 
of Alois in some future time for their sons, took 
the hint to give grave looks and cold words to 
old Jehan Daas' grandson. No one said any- 
thing to him openly, but all the village agreed 
together to humor the miller's prejudice, and at 
the cottages and farms where Nello and Patrasche 
called for the milk for Antwerp, downcast glances 
and brief phrases replaced to them the broad 
smiles and cheerful greetings to which they had 
been always used. No one really credited the 
miller's absurd suspicion, nor the outrageous ac- 
cusations bom of them, but the people were all 
very poor and very ignorant, and the one rich 
man of the place had pronounced against him. 
Nello, in his innocence and his friendlessness, had 
no strength to stem the popular tide. 

"Thou art very cruel to the lad," the miller's 
wife dared to say, weeping, to her lord. " Sure 
he is an innocent lad and a faithful, and would 
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never dream of any such wickedness, however sore 
his heart might be.'* 

But Baas Cogez being an obstinate man, having 
once said a thing held to it doggedly, though in 
his innermost soul he knew well the injustice that 
he was committing. 

Meanwhile, Nello endured the injury done 
against him with a certain proud patience that 
disdained to complain : he only gave way a little 
when he was quite alone with old Patrasche. Be- 
sides, he thought, " If I should win ! They will 
be sorry then, perhaps." 

Still, to a boy not quite sixteen, and who had 
dwelt in one little world all his short life, and in 
his childhood had been caressed and applauded 
on all sides, it was a hard trial to have the whole 
of that little world turn against him for naught. 
Especially hard in that bleak, snow-bound, fam- 
ine-stricken winter-time, when the only light and 
warmth there could be found abode beside the vil- 
lage hearths and in the kindly greetings of neigh- 
bors. In the winter-time all drew nearer to each 
other, all to all, except to Nello and Patrasche, 
with whom none now would have anything 
to do, and who were left to fare as they might 
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^ with the old paralyzed, bedridden man in the 
litde cabin, whose fire was often low, and whose 
board was often without bread, for there was a 
buyer from Antwerp who had taken to drive his 
mule in of a day for the milk of the various 
dairies, and there were only three or four of the 
people who had refused his terms of purchase and 
remained faithful to the little green cart. So that 
the burden which P&trasche drew had become 
very light, and the centime-pieces in Nello's 
pouch had become, alas ! very small likewise. 

The dog would stop, as usual, at all the familiar 
gates which were now closed to him, and look up 
at them with wistful, mute appeal ; and it cost 
the neighbors a pang to shut their doors and their 
hearts and let Patrasche draw his cart on again, 
empty. Nevertheless, they did it, for they desired 
to please Baas Cogez. 

Noel was close at hand. 

The weather was very wild and cold. The 
snow was six feet deep, and tlie ice was firm 
enough to bear oxen and men upon it ever)rwhere. 
At this season the little village was always gay 
and cheerful. At the poorest dwelling there were 
possets and cakes, joking and dancing, sugared 
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saints and gilded J^sus. The merry Flemish bells 
jingled everjrwhere on the horses; everywhere 
within doors some well-filled soup-pot sang and 
smoked over the stove ; and everywhere over the 
snow without laughing maidens pattered in bright 
kerchiefs and stout kirtles, going to and from the 
mass. Only in the little hut it was very dark and 
very cold. 

Nello and Patrasche were left utterly alone, for, 
one night in the week before the Christmas Day, 
Death entered there and took away from life for 
ever old Jehan Daas, who had never known of life 
aught save its poverty and its pains. He had 
long been half dead, incapable of any movement 
except a feeble gesture, and powerless for any- 
thing beyond a gentle word ; and yet his loss fell 
on them both with a great horror in it: they 
mourned him passionately. He had passed away 
from them in his sleep, and when in the gray dawn 
they learned their bereavement, unutterable soli- 
tude and desolation seemed to close around them. 
He had long been only a poor, feeble, paralyzed 
old man, who could not raise a hand in their de- 
fence, but he had loved them well : his smile had 
always welcomed their return. They mourned 
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for him unceasingly, refusing to be comforted, as 
in the white winter day they followed the deal 
shell that held his body to the nameless grave by 
the little gray church. They were his only 
mourners, these two whom he had left friendless 
upon the earth — the young boy and the old dog. 

** Sarely he will relent now and let the poor 
lad come hither?" thought the miller's wife, 
glancing at her husband where he smoked by the 
hearth. 

Baas Cogez knew her thought, but he hardened 
his heart, and would not unbar his door as the 
little, humble funeral went by. " The boy is a 
beggar," he said to himself: "he shall not be 
about Alois." 

The woman dared not say an3rthing aloud, but 
when the grave was closed and the mourners had 
gone, she put a wreath of immortelles into Alois' 
hands and bade her go and lay it reverently on 
the dark, unmarked mound where the snow was 
displaced. 

Nello and Patrasche went home with broken 
hearts. But even of that poor, melancholy, 
cheerless home they were denied the consolation. 
There was a month's rent over-due for their little 
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home^ and when Nello had paid the last sad ser- 
vice to the dead he had not a coin left. He went 
and begged grace of the owner of the hut, a cob- 
bler who went every Sunday night to drink his 
pint of wine and smoke with Baas Cogez. The 
cobbler would grant no mercy. He was a harsh, 
miserly man, and loved money. He claimed in 
default of his rent every stick and stone, every pot 
and pan in the hut, and bade Nello and Patrasche 
be out of it on the morrow. 

Now, the cabin was lowly enough, and in some 
sense miserable enough, and yet their hearts clove 
to it with a great affection. They had been so 
happy there, and in the summer, with its clamber- 
ing vine and its flowering beans, it was so pretty 
and bright in the midst of the sun-lighted fields ! 
Their life in it had been full of labor and priva- 
tion, and yet they had been so well content, so 
gay of heart, running together to meet the old 
man's never-failing smile of welcome ! 

All night long the boy and the dog sat by the 
fireless hearth in the darkness, drawn close to- 
gether for warmth and sorrow. Their bodies were 
insensible to the cold, but their hearts seemed 
frozen in them. 
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When the morning broke over the white, chill 
earth it was the morning of Christmas Eve. With 
a shudder, Nello clasped close to him his only 
friend, while his tears fell hot and fast on the 
dog's frank forehead. " Let us go, Patrasche — 
dear, dear Patrasche," he murmured. " We will 
not wait to be kicked out : let us go. *' 

P^itrasche had no will but his, and they went 
sadly, side by side, out from the little place which 
was so dear to them both, and in which every 
humble, homely thing was to them precious and 
beloved. Patrasche drooped his head wearily as 
he passed by his own green cart : it was no longer 
his — it had to go with the rest to pay the rent, 
and his brass harness lay idle and glittering on the 
snow. The dog could have lain down beside it 
and died for very heartsickness as he went, but 
whilst the lad lived and needed him, Patrasche 
would not yield and give way. 

They took the old accustomed road into Ant- 
werp. The day had yet scarce more than dawned, 
most of the shutters were still closed, but some 
of the villagers were about. They took no notice 
whilst the dog and the boy passed by them. At 
one door Nello paused and looked wistfully 
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within : his grandfather had done many a kindly 
turn in neighbor's service to the people who 
dwelt there. 

" Would you give Patrasche a crust ?" he said, 
timidly. "He is old, and he has had nothing 
since last forenoon. ' * 

The woman shut the door hastily, murmuring 
some vague saying about wheat and rye being 
very dear that season. The boy and the dog 
went on again wearily : they asked no more. 

By slow and painful wa3rs they reached Ant- 
werp as the chimes tolled ten. 

" If I had anything about me I could sell to 
get him bread!" thought Nello, but he had 
nothing except the wisp of linen and serge that 
covered him, and his pair of wooden shoes. 

•Patrasche understood, and nestled his nose into 
the lad's hand, as though to pray him not to be 
disquieted for any woe or want of his. 

The winner of the drawing-prize was to be 
proclaimed at noon, and to the public building 
where he had left his treasure Nello made his way. 
On the steps and in the entrance-hall there was a 
crowd of youths — ^some of his age, some older, 
all with parents or relatives or friends. His heart 
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was sick with fear as he went amongst them, 
holding Patrasche close to him. The great bells 
of the city clashed out the hour of noon with 
brazen clamor. The doors of the inner hall were 
opened ; the eager, panting throng rushed in : it 
was known that the selected picture would be 
raised above the rest upon a wooden dais. 

A mist obscured Nello's sight, his head swam, 
his limbs almost failed him. When his vision 
cleared he saw the drawing raised on high : it was 
not his own ! A slow, sonorous voice was pro- 
claimed aloud that victory had been adjudged to 
Stephan Kiesslinger, bom in the burgh of Ant- 
werp, son of a wharfinger in that town. 

When Nello recovered his consciousness he was 
lying on the stones without, and Patrasche was 
trying with every art he knew to call him back to 
life. In the distance a throng of the youths of 
Antwerp were shouting around their successful 
comrade, and escorting him with acclamations to 
his home upon the quay. 

The boy staggered to his feet and drew the dog 
into his embrace. "It is all over, dear Pa- 
trasche," he murmured — "all over!" 

He rallied himself as best he could, for he was 
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weak from fasting, and retraced his steps to the 
village. Patrasche paced by his side with his 
head drooping and his old limbs feeble from 
hunger and sorrow. 

The snow was falling fast: a keen hurricane 
blew from the north: it was bitter as death on 
the plains. It took them long to traverse the 
familiar path, and the bells were sounding four 
of the clock as they approached the hamlet. 
Suddenly Patrasche paused, arrested by a scent 
in the snow, scratched, whined, and drew out 
with his teeth a small case of brown leather. He 
held it up to Nello in the darkness. Where they 
were there stood a little Calvary, and a lamp 
burned dully under the cross : the boy mechani- 
cally turned the case to the light : on it was the 
name of Baas Cogez, and within it were notes for 
two thousand francs. 

The sight roused the lad a little from his stupor. 
He thrust it in his shirt, and stroked Patrasche 
and drew him onward. The dog looked up wist- 
fully in his face. 

Nello made straight for the mill-house, and 
went to the house-door and struck on its panels. 
The miller's wife opened it weeping, with little 
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Alois dinging close to her skirts. '< Is it thee, 
thou poor ]ad^" she said kindly through her 
tears. ''Get thee gone ere the Baas see thee. 
We are in sore trouble to-night. He is out seek- 
for a power of money that he has let fall riding 
homeward, and in this snow he never will find it ; 
and God knows it will go nigh to ruin us. It is 
Heaven's own judgment for the things we have 
done to thee." 

Nello put the note-case in her hand and called 
P&trasche within the house. ''Ffttrasche found 
the money to-night/' he said quickly. ''Tell 
Baas Cogez so : I think he would not deny the 
dog shelter and food in his old age. Keep him 
from pursuing me, and I pray of you to be good 
to him." 

Ere either woman or dog knew what he meant 
he had stooped and kissed Patrasche : then closed 
the door hurriedly, and disappeared in the gloom 
of the fast-falling night. 

The woman and the child stood speechless with 
joy and fear : Ffttrasche vainly spent the fury of 
his anguish against the iron-bound oak of the 
barred house-door. They did not dare unbar 
the door and let him forth : they tried all they 
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could to solace him. They brought him sweet 
cakes and juicy meats: they tempted him with 
the best they had; they tried to lure him to 
abide by the wannth of the hearth ; but it was 
of no avail. Patrasche refused to be comforted 
or to stir from the barred portal. 

It was six o'clock when from an opposite en- 
trance the miller at last came, jaded and broken, 
into his wife's presence. "It is lost for ever,'* 
he said with an ashen cheek and a quiver in his 
stern voice. " We have looked with lanterns 
everywhere : it is gone — the little maiden's por- 
tion and all!*' 

His wife put the money into his hand, and told 
him how it had come to her. The strong man 
sank trembling into a seat and covered his face, 
ashamed and almost afraid. " I have been cruel 
to the lad,'* he muttered at length : "I deserved 
not to have good at his hands. ' ' 

Little Alois, taking courage, crept close to her 
father and nestled against him her fair curly head. 
" Nello may come here again, father?" she whis- 
pered. "He may come to-morrow as he used 
to do?'' 

The miller pressed her in his arms : his hard, 
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son-burned &ce was very pale and his mouth 
trembled. ''Surely^ surely/' he answered his 
child. " He shall bide here on Christmas Day, 
and any other day he will. God helping me, I 
will make amends to the boy — I will make 



Little Alois kissed him in gratitude and joy, 
then slid from his knees and ran to where the dog 
kept watch by the door. *^ And to-night I may 
feast P&trasche?" she cried in a child's thought- 
less glee. 

Her father bent his head gravely: ''Ay, ay: 
let the dog have the best /' for the stem old man 
was moved and shaken to his heart's depths. 

It was Christmas Eve, and the mill-house was 
filled with oak logs and squares of turf, with 
cream and honey, with meat and bread, and the 
rafters were hung with wreaths of evergreen, and 
the Calvary and the cuckoo clock looked out 
from a mass of holly. There were little paper 
lanterns too for Alois, and toys of various fashions 
and sweetmeats in bright-pictured papers. There 
were light and warmth and abundance every- 
where, and the child would fain have made the 
dog a guest honored and feasted. 
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But Patrasche would neither lie in the wannth 
nor share in the cheer. Famished he was and 
very cold, but without Nello he would partake 
neither of comfort- nor food. Against all tempta- 
tion he was proof, and close against the door he 
leaned always, watching only for a means of 
escape. 

" He wants the lad/ * said Baas Cogez. " Good 
dog ! good dog ! I will go over to the lad the 
first thing at day-dawn.'* For no one but Pa- 
trasche knew that Nello had left the hut, and no 
one but Patrasche divined that Nello had gone to 
face starvation and misery alone. 

The mill-kitchen was very warm; great logs 
crackled and flamed on the hearth; neighbors 
came in for a glass of wine and a slice of the fat 
goose baking for supper. Alois, gleeful and sure 
of her playmate back on the morrow, bounded 
and sang and tossed back her yellow hair. Baas 
Cogez, in the fulness of his heart, smiled on her 
through moistened eyes, and spoke of the way in 
which he would befriend her favorite companion ; 
the house-mother sat with calm, contented face 
at the spinning-wheel ; the cuckoo in the clock 
chirped mirthful hours. Amidst it all Patrasche 
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was bidden with a thousand words of welcome to 
tarry there a cherished guest. But neither peace 
nor plenty could allure him where Nello was not. 

When the supper smoked on the board, and the 
voices were loudest and gladdest, and the Christ- 
child brought choicest gifts to Alois, Patrasche, 
watching always an occasion, glided out when the 
door was unlatched by a careless new-comer, and as 
swiftly as his weak and tired limbs would bear him 
sped over the snow in the bitter, black night. He 
had only one thought — to follow Nello. A human 
friend might have paused for the pleasant meal, 
the cheery warmth, the cozy slumber ; but that 
was not the friendship of P^trasche. He re- 
membered a bygone time, when an old man and 
a little child had found him sick unto death in the 
wayside ditch. 

Snow had fallen freshly all the evening long ; 
it was now nearly ten ; the trail of the boy's 
footsteps was almost obliterated. It took Pa- 
trasche long to discover any scent. When at last 
he found it, it was lost again quickly, and lost and 
recovered, and again lost and again recovered a 
hundred times or more. 

The night was very wild. The lamps under the 
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wayside crosses were blown out ; the roads were 
sheets of ice ; the impenetrable darkness hid every 
trace of habitations; there was no living thing 
abroad. All the cattle were housed, and in all 
the huts and homesteads men and women rejoiced 
and feasted. There was only Patrasche out in 
the cruel cold — old and famished and full of pain, 
but with the strength and the patience of a great 
love to sustain him in his search. 

The trail of Nello's steps, faint and obscure as 
it was under the new snow, went straightly along 
the accustomed tracks into Antwerp. It was past 
midnight when Patrasche traced it over the bound- 
aries of the town, and into the narrow, tortuous, 
gloomy streets. It was all quite dark in the town, 
save where some light gleamed ruddily through 
the crevices of house-shutters, or some group 
went homeward with lanterns chanting drinking- 
songs. The streets were all white with ice ; the 
high walls and roofe loomed black against them. 
There was scarce a sound save the riot of the 
winds down the passages as they tossed the creak- 
ing signs and shook the tall lamp-irons. 

So many passers-by had trodden through and 
through the snow, so many diverse paths had 
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crossed and recrossed each other^ that the dog had 
a hard task to retain any hold on the track he 
followed. But he kept on his way, though the 
cold pierced him to the bone, and the jagged ice 
cat his feet, and the hunger in his body gnawed 
like a rat's teeth. He kept on his way, a poor 
gaunt, shivering thing, and by long patience traced 
the steps he loved into the very heart of the burgh 
and up to the steps of the great cathedral. 

''He is gone to the things that beloved/* 
thought Patrasche : he could not understand, but 
he was full of sorrow and of pity for the art-pas- 
sion that to him was so incomprehensible and yet 
so sacred. 

The portals of the cathedral were unclosed 
after the midnight mass. Some heedlessness in 
the custodians, too eager to go home and feast or 
sleep, or too drowsy to know whether they turned 
the keys aright, had left one of the doors unlocked. 
By that accident the footfalls that F&trasche 
sought had passed through into the building, 
leaving the white marks of snow upon the dark 
stone floor. By that slender white thread, frozen 
as it fell, he was guided through the intense si- 
lence, through the immensity of the vaulted space 
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— ^guided straight to the gates of the chancel, 
and, stretched there upon the stones, he found 
Nello. He crept up and touched the face of the 
boy. " Didst thou dream that I should be fiaith- 
less and forsake thee ? I — sl dog ?' ' said that mute 
caress. 

The lad raised himself with a low cry and 
clasped him close. " Let us lie down and die to- 
gether," he murmured. " Men have no need of 
us, and we are all alone." 

In answer, Patrasche crept closer yet, and laid 
his head on the young boy's breast. The great 
tears stood in his brown, sad eyes : not for him- 
self — for himself he was happy. 

They lay close together in the piercing cold. 
The blasts that blew over the Flemish dikes from 
the northern seas were like waves of ice, which 
froze every living thing they touched. The in- 
terior of the immense vault of stone in which 
they were was even more bitterly chill than the 
snow-covered plains without. Now and then a 
bat moved in the shadows — ^now and then a gleam 
of light came on the ranks of carven figures. 
Under the Rubens they lay together quite still, 
and soothed almost into a dreaming slumber by 
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the numbing narcotic of the cold. Together they 
dreamed of the old glad days when they had 
chased each other through the flowering grasses 
of the summer meadows, or sat hidden in the 
tall bulrushes by the water's side, watching the 
boats go seaward in the sun. 

Suddenly through the darkness a great white 
radiance streamed through the vastness of the 
aisles; the moon, that was at her height, had 
broken through the clouds, the snow had ceased 
to fall, the light reflected from the snow without 
was clear as the light of dawn. It fell through 
the arches full upon the two pictures above, from 
which the boy on his entrance had flung back the 
veil : the Elevation and the Descent of the Cross 
were for one instant visible. 

Nello rose to his feet and stretched his arms to 
them : the tears of a passionate ecstasy glistened 
on the paleness of his &ce. '^I have seen them 
at last!" he cried aloud. ^'O God, it is 
enough !'* 

His limbs foiled under him, and he sank upon 
his knees, still gazing upward at the majesty that 
he adored. For a few brief moments the light 
illumined the divine visions that had been denied 
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to him so long — light clear and sweet and strong 
as though it streamed from the throne of Heaven. 
Then suddenly it passed away: once more a 
great darkness covered the face of Christ. 

The arms of the boy drew close again the body 
of the dog. "We shall see His face — there ^^^ 
he murmured; "and He will not part us, I 
think.'' 

On the morrow, by the chancel of the cathe- 
dral, the people of Antwerp found them both. 
They were both dead : the cold of the night had 
frozen into stillness alike the yoimg life and the 
old. When the Christmas morning broke and 
the priests came to the temple, they saw them 
lying thus on the stones together. Above, the 
veils were drawn back from the great visions of 
Rubens, and the fresh rays of the sunrise touched 
the thorn-crowned head of the Christ. 

As the day grew on there came an old, hard- 
featured man who wept as women weep. " I was 
cruel to the lad,'' he muttered,^' and now I would 
have made amends— yea, to the half of my sub- 
stance—and he should have been to me as a son." 

There came also, as the day grew apace, a 
painter who had fame in the world, and who was 
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libenl of hand and of spirit '' I seek one who 
should have had the prize yesterday had worth 
won," he said to the people — "a boy of rare 
promise and genius. An old wood-cutter on a 
&Uen tree at eventide — ^that was all his theme. 
But there was greatness for the future in it. I 
would fiun find him, and take him with me and 
teach him Art'* 

And a little child with curling fidr hair, sob- 
bing bitterly as she clung to her father's arm, 
cried aloud, ** Oh, Nello, come I We have all 
ready for thee. The Christ-child's hands are 
full of gifts, and the old piper will play for us ; 
and the mother says thou shalt stay by the hearth 
and bum nuts with us all the No§l week long — 
yes, even to the Feast of the Kings ! And F&- 
trasche will be so happy I Oh, Nello, wake and 
come!" 

But the young pale face, turned upward to the 
light of the great Rubens with a smile upon its 
mouth, answered them all, '' It is too late." 

For the sweet, sonorous bells went ringing 
through the firost, and the sunlight shone upon 
the plains of snow, and the populace trooped gay 
and glad through the streets, but Nello and Fft- 
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trasche no more asked charity at their hands. 
All they needed now Antwerp gave unbidden. 

Death had been more pitiful to them than longer 
life would have been. It had taken the one iii the 
loyalty of love, and the other in the innocence 
of faith, from a world which for love has no re- 
compense and for faith no fulfilment. 

All their lives they had been together, and in 
their death they were not divided ; for when they 
were found the arms of the boy were folded too 
closely around the dog to be severed without vio- 
lence, and the people of their little village, con- 
trite and ashamed, implored a special grace for 
them, and, making them one grave, laid them to 
rest there side by side — for ever ! 
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TWENTY years ago Sam Saunders and I were 
reading law together with old Squire Little- 
ton, of Pleasant Valley. That is to say, we both 
read, or professed to read, at the same time in 
his office; but to own the truth, that together 
must be taken in a very metaphorical sense. 

Sam, indeed, read patiently and ploddingly. 
He went at Blackstone, as he approached every 
other new acquaintance, somewhat timorously at 
first: but after a little he clung to him, as he 
clung to every one of his few friends, with a vice- 
like tenacity. Many a clear, crisp October day, 
when the hills around Pleasant Valley were echo- 
ing the quick reports of my fowling-piece, the 
dingy office walls only echoed Sam's droning 
voice, as he toiled through contingent remainders 
and executory devises, reading aloud as if in 
hopes that the intricate meaning which eluded 

78 
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his eyesight might, perchance, creep in by the 
ears. On warm summer afternoons, as, with my 
feet on the window-sill, I watched the fumes of 
an after-dinner cigar, those same measured ca- 
dences would lull me to sleep. In winter even- 
ings, when Bessie Littleton and I were going 
home from singing school, we used to peep in at 
the window and see Sam poring over his task. 
That, as I have said, was twenty years ago : Sam 
is quoted now with great respect, in the Reports, 
as Saunders, J.; he non-suited me, last week, on 
one of the very points that I first drilled into his 
skull, twenty years ago ! That skull had such a 
happy thickness that no idea, once lodged, ever 
made its escape. But I am wandering from my 
story. 

When Sam first came into Littleton's office, we 
all thought him an incorrigible dunce. As such, 
he was made the subject of numerous tricks. 
Practical jokes of all descriptions he bore with 
immovable gravity. Tom Littleton, the 'Squire's 
nephew, the wit of the office and the village, 
spent his shafts upon him in vain. Scott, our 
managing clerk, delivered long lectures to him, 
replete with such law as never had entered the 
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head of mortal man ; and when, our gravity ex- 
haustedy Tom and I rushed out to give our 
laughter vent, Sam would gravely reach down his 
vast common-place book, and treasure up Scott's 
mendacious maxims and apocryphal authorities 
with the most painful diligence. 

But these things soon grew tiresome, even to 
ourselves. Sam was too easy a victim to afford 
lasting sport, and after the fiist month or two we 
left him to plod on his way alone. By and by the 
impression gradually grew on us that Sam was not 
a man to be despised, after all. Slow and plod- 
ding he certainly was ; but there was a world of 
good feeling under his great ungainly exterior. 
We began to see that Sam had in him the material 
of a warm, stead&st friend : and once in a while, 
when I heard him express his few dislikes, the 
conviction came over me that I would not much 
like to have Sam Saunders for an enemy. 

Bessie Littleton was the belle of Pleasant 
Valley. She claimed that title on a variety of 
grounds. She was the only child of the old 
'Squire : and the old 'Squire was a great man, 
even throughout the country. Moreover, Bessie, 
in her own right, was a bright-eyed, brown- 
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haired, red-lipped little beauty ; and to crown all, 
she was the most artful and bewitching little co- 
quette that ever proved, in a village church, how 
much a natural genius for flirting can surpass the 
studied art of city belles. Every one of the 
'Squire's students fell in love with her before they 
had finished the first chapter in Blackstone ; every 
one except Sam Saunders. And every one had 
some sweet treasured reminiscence — some particu- 
lar word, or look, or smile, upon which he built 
particular hopes. To be sure, if any one of them 
had examined the subject in connection with 
Phillips on Evidence, or any other other good 
work on that branch of his studies, he might 
have known that there was hardly a prima facie 
case in his favor. But perhaps this is a process 
hardly to be expected of lovers. 

If the truth must be told, I flatter myself that 
I could give a shrewd guess at the true state of 
Bessie's feelings. It would hardly be proper for 
me to speak very plainly on such a matter, even 
at this late period : and as Mrs. Quidam is of a 
slightly jealous turn, I do not like to commit my- 
self. Suffice it to say, that although Miss Little- 
ton never exactly expressed herself to me in so 
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many words, yet I have always been convinced 
that certain little marks of attention to your 
humble servant were not without their meaning. 
But this is not to my present purpose. 

Lazily smoking one July afternoon, in the 
position I have described before, a rustling of 
gauze upon the walk struck my ear. My eyes 
opened just in time to catch a glimpse of Bessie 
as she passed the open door. Something white 
fluttered to the ground as she vanished. Bessie 
had dropped her handkerchief. 

Now, I do not mean to say that Bessie intended 
to drop her handkerchief, or was cognizant of 
the loss. I am aware that handkerchiefs are often 
dropped by young ladies in situations which en- 
tirely preclude the suspicion of any ulterior pur- 
pose. I am even prepared to admit that (except 
on the stage) handkerchief are more often dropped 
accidentally than otherwise. 

But yet, in the present instance, it was singular 
that she should have had dropped her handker- 
chief in that very place. She might have been 
aware that I was at that time particularly dis- 
engaged, so far as office business was concerned. 
Indeed, if the reader will remember the position 
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I was occupying, she could hardly have passed 
the window without having her attention called 
to that fact. These reflections, to a mind ac- 
customed, as that of a student at law in his 
second year must be, to the weighing of evidence, 
led to an irresistible conclusion. It was clearly 
my duty to restore the handkerchief to its fair 
owner. 

Rapidly as this train of argument had passed 
through my mind, it yet occupied some seconds : 
and still more were required to gather myself up 
and proceed to the execution of my mission, 
with such deliberation as its importance and the 
heat of the weather demanded. These few sec- 
onds were of vast importance in the life of Samuel 
Saunders. 

I reached the doorway just in time to see his 
huge figure bending to pick up the delicate fabric, 
which he handled as gingerly as if it had been 
one of the cobwebs of the law. Chagrined as I 
was to be thus forestalled, I could not help smil- 
ing at what I flattered myself would be Bessie's 
disappointment. But if I expected it to be visible 
in her face, it was because I did not fully know 
Miss Bessie Littleton, or young-lady nature in 
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general. She never had given even me a sweeter 
smile than that with which she rewarded my 
fellow-student's clumsy politeness, when his long 
strides had overtaken her; and Sam returned 
blushing like one of his father's blood-red beets. 
Two or three evenings after, I met him in an un- 
usual array. To see him away from the office at 
that time was a wonder ; but imagine my astonish- 
ment when he told me he was going to call at 
'Squire Littleton's! That evening sealed his 
fate. The little flirt had played her cards well : 
she had trumped Sam's heart. 

The poor fellow was strangely affected at first 
by his novel sensations. He dreamed over un- 
opened books ; he scribbled many things which 
he afterwards carefully destroyed, reducing the 
paper to the minutest fractions of which his big 
fingers could render it susceptible ; he took long 
solitary rambles; he committed all the follies 
which from time immemorial have been the signs 
of first love. But this stage did not last long, 
for it was not in accordance with his earnest, 
serious nature. After a week or two, he came 
back to his books with redoubled energy. I 
thought he had escaped from the toils. 
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But one day Miss Bessie came to the office to 
look for her father. She might have recollected, 
had she taken the pains, that he was gone to try 

a case at N . But it so happened that she 

did not ; and only Sam and I were in the office 
when she entered. There was nothing in her 
manner which gave me a chance to guess at the 
true state of affairs; she was to both of us the 
same bewitching little gipsy as ever. But when I 
glanced at Sam, I could read his heart like an 
open book. His broad face lit up with a smile 
that made it almost handsome ; and from out his 
great eyes there gleamed such tenderness as if his 
whole heart were flowing through them toward 
the beautiful girl. 

With a smile and a gay word, she flitted away, 
and Sam turned back to his desk, and his eye 
grew dull and his lips compressed once more over 
Chitty. I watched him with strange interest, for 
I had just caught a new glimpse into his character. 
He loved Bessie Littleton with all the power of 
his deep, slow nature, and he had set himself 
down to win her by the only means he knew — 
patient, plodding labor. And the next time I 
saw her I gazed at her with an odd mixture of 
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admiration and pity; for I felt that she had 
chosen a most unfit subject for her arts if she 
were but flirting — and if she were not, that Sam 
Saunders and Bessie Littleton would make a very 
odd couple ! 

A year and more passed without making much 
change in Pleasant Valley. Sam studied, and I 
smoked, and Bessie flirted, sometimes with Sam, 
sometimes with me, often with any new-comer 
that relieved the monotony of village society. 
She danced before my comrade's eyes like a Will- 
o'-the-wisp, or the tempting mirage toward which 
the laden caravan toils its weary way, always sus- 
tained by seeing it just ahead, yet never diminish- 
ing the distance that still remains to be passed. 

Our admission to the bar came at last, and we 
separated, I to build air-castles and blow smoke- 
wreaths from a fourth-story window in Wall 
Street, and Sam to open an ofiice in his native 
village, some ten miles from Pleasant Valley. 
Amid the novel excitements of city life, our 
village scenes, and interests, and friendships, soon 
grew dim and distant. I began to think of them 
as of a difierent sphere, with which I had lost my 

connection; and I even found myself speaking 
6 
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and thinking of the fiascinating Bessie as a pretty 
little girl whom I once knew in the country. 

It was some time in the third summer of my 
professional life — I can hardly say of my prtuHce 
— that I strolled into the rooms of Mr. Flourish, 
the eminent counsel, whose office was two floors 
below me. I had got into a habit of doing this, 
for it was pleasant to see clients even if they were 
not my own, and to see that fees and retainers 
still existed, and were not, as my own experience 
had almost led me to believe, traditions derived 
from a bygone age. 

"Quidam," said my learned brother Flourish 
to me, " you studied law in Pleasant Valley, did 
you not?*' 

I nodded. 

"Wouldn't you like to take a turn up there 
next week ? I am going up to try a case. * * 

I could not help expressing my wonder that 
any case should arise there of sufficient import- 
ance to call from the city a counsel so eminent as 
Flourish. 

"It is a queer case," he said, "a breach of 
promise ; and the queerest part of it is, the plain- 
tiff is of our own profession.*' 
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Taking up the bundle of papers which he 
drew from the great heap on his desk, the first 
one which met my eyes was the following 
"declaration:" 

SUPREME COURT. 



Samuel Saundbrs 
cv. 

EUZABBTH LiTTUTOM. 



Oudamon Coanty, ss.: Elixabeth Littleton was attached 
to answer Samuel Saunders of a plea of trespass on the 
case upon promises; and thereupon the said Samuel Saun- 
ders in his own proper person complains. For that whereas 

heretofore, to wit, on the first day of April, in the year , 

at the town of Pleasant Valley, in the County of Oudamon 
aforesaid, in consideration that the said Samuel Saunders, 
being then and there unmarried, at the like special instance 
and request of the said Elizabeth Littleton, had then and 
there undertaken and fnithfully promised the said Elizabeth 
Litdeton to many her the said Elizabeth Littleton, she 
the said Elizabeth Littleton undertook and then and there 
fidthfully promised the said Samuel Saunders to marry himi 
the said Samuel Saunders, in a reasonable time then next 
following. And the said Samuel Saunders avers that he, 
confiding in the said promise and undertaking, hath always 
hitherto remained and continued and still is sole and un- 
married, and hath been and still is ready and willing to 
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mariy the said Elizabeth Littleton ; and although a reason- 
able time for the said Elizabeth Littleton to marry him, the 
said Samuel Saunders, hath elapsed since the making of the 
said last-mentioned promise and undertaking, yet the said 
Elizabeth Littleton, not regarding her said last-mentioned 
promise and undertaking, but contriving and fraudulently 
intending craftily and subtly to deceive and injure the said 
Samuel Saunders in this behalf, did not nor would within 
such reasonable time as aforesaid, or at any time afterwards, 
marry him the said Samnel Saunders, but hath hitherto 
wholly neglected and refused so to do, to wit, at the town 
of Pleasant Valley aforesaid, in the county aforesaid. 
Wherefore the said Samuel Saunders saith that he is in- 
jured and hath sustained damage to the amount of five 
thousand dollars, and therefore he brings his stiit 



11. 

From time immemorial, court-week had been a 
period of high festival in Pleasant Valley ; but I 
could not help fancying, as we reached the inn, 
that a more than ordinary interest attended the 
term which was to decide the great case of Saun- 
ders vs, Littleton. 

Having casually remarked that I had come up 
in company with the distinguished Mr. Flourish 
to try that case on the part of the plaintiff, I 
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speedily found myself the object of almost as 
much curiosity as that eloquent counsel himself. 
That the very ingenious efforts made to acquire 
information respecting the private affairs of my 
former fellow-student and Miss Bessie failed, was 
owing partly to my natural discretion, and partly 
to the £ax:t, that, of all which had transpired since 
1 left the village, I was even more ignorant than 
my inquisitors themselves. 

The next morning after our arrival the case was 
called, and, in the presence of a more crowded 
auditory than Oudamon County Court-house had 
ever before contained, Mr. Flourish opened for 
the plaintiff. 

The evidence was brief, but decidedly to the 
point. It consisted chiefly of a series of letters 
from the defendant, which established, very con- 
clusively, the foUowing facts: first, that after a 
long and assiduous courtship on his part, she had 
given the plaintiff an unequivocal promise of her 
hand and heart; and second, that some time 
after, and when Sam had already commenced his 
arrangements for their union, she had dismissed 
him in a manner equally decisive, and had ever 
since persisted in treating the whole matter 
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as a tiresome jest, which none but the very 
dullest of suitors would ever have considered 
earnest. 

Here the plaintiff rested. Evidence for the 
defence there was none, for the nature of the case 
rendered it impossible. Miss Bessie could hardly 
deny her own delicate handwriting; and it was 
in vain to attempt showing anything in the life or 
conduct of the staid, sober, prosperous lawyer, 
which would justify the breaking of a solemn 
engagement. 

'Squire Littleton, therefore, who was his daugh- 
ter's only counsel, addressed himself at once to 
the jury. He spoke to them not so much as an 
advocate, as in the manner which became an old 
man reasoning with his neighbors. All that the 
plaintiff had shown, he said, was undoubtedly 
true. It was his hard lot to stand there, in his 
old age, and confess that his darling child had 
done much to grieve a fond parent's heart. She 
had committed what, in his own eyes, seemed a 
grievous sin ; for she had broken her word. But 
this, he argued, was not the place or the manner 
to punish such offences. The law of contracts 
never was intended to be a substitute for the tri- 
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banal of conscience. If the plaintiff could show 
that he was pecnniarily the loser by her fickleness, 
the jury might compensate him. If he could 
show that any more advantageous match had been 
lost, any prospect of advantage blighted, any out- 
ward loss or suffering entailed upon him, these 
were matters of which they might properly take 
cognizance. But of this there was no pretence. 
The injury inflicted had spent itself in the inmost 
heart. That it was an injury, a deep and galling 
one, he most humbly confessed ; but it was one 
which could not be estimated in dollars and cents. 
The highest verdict claimed would not mend the 
plaintiff's heart one whit; the lowest possible 
would more than compensate his pocket. 

All this seemed to me very good sense; and 
yet I was convinced that it would have but little 
weight with the jury. In private life those twelve 
men would each probably have reasoned in the 
same manner; but in the jury-box they felt it 
their solemn duty to compensate, with pecuniary 
damages, all the sufferings and evils of the world. 

Flourish knew well this idiosyncrasy of jury: 
men, for it is one by no means confined to the 
panel of Oudamon county; and he framed his 
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reply accordingly. Under the charm of his fervid 
eloquence, Sam (who, in rugged health, and with 
a bag full of briefe, sat just behind him) became 
the most dejected, the most blighted, the most 
broken-hearted of sufferers. Bessie (who sat on 
the other side, with that same bewitching smile as 
of old, rendered only still more fascinating by a 
puzzled look, as hardly knowing whether to laugh 
or cry) grew into the most artful and dangerous 
of foes to human happiness, whose power for ill 
those intelligent jur3niien were called upon to 
destroy, by the all-powerful spell of exemplary 
damages. 

Mr. Flourish wiped the perspiration from his 
brow, and sat down ; and the jury were charged 
in the most approved manner. 

If the gentlemen of the jury were convinced^ 
said his Honor, that the plaintiff should have a 
verdict, they would, of course, give him one, 
unless, in the exercise of a sound discretion, and 
upon a careful review of all the facts in the case, 
they thought fit to find for the defendant. As 
for the measure of damages, that, of course, was 
entirely within their province; yet, at the same 
time, he might be allowed to suggest that if they 
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took one view of the case, those damages might 
be estimated at a high rate ; while if, on the con- 
tiaryy they took a different view, it would be 
highly proper not to give so large a verdict. 

With these lucid instructions, the jury retired, 
just as the tavern bell over the way rang for din- 
ner. Scarcely, however, had we reached the outer 
door when we saw them filing back to the court- 
room. Back returned the judge, with anything 
but satisfaction on his face, and back crowded 
lawyers, clients, and audience, to learn the result. 

I had not judged wrongly as to the relative 
effects of the two speeches on the jury; but I 
own I was somewhat astounded when the fore- 
man, after declaring that they had found for the 
plaintiff, added, in a clear and distinct voice, 
''with damages, five thousand dollars !*' 

'' You have got a stunning verdict," said I to 
Sam, as we walked over to dinner, ''but how 
much will you realize from it !" 

"Nothing, now." 

" I see," was my rejoinder, " Bessie will be an 
heiress one of these days." 

'"Squire Littleton's property would not pay 
his own debts, if he died to-morrow," replied 
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Sam. People here think he is rich ; I know him 
to be insolvent.*' 

"In the name of wonder, then," I exclaimed, 
"how do you ever expect to be compensated 
for the time and money spent in getting this 
verdict?" 

" Do you remember the 443d page of first vol- 
ume of Blackstone?" 

Of course I could not acknowledge to my old 
fellow-student that I didn't; but, as I found it 
impossible to recall the precise doctrine taught 
on that particular page, I discreetly dropped the 
subject. 

When 'Squire Littleton died, not six months 
after the trial, all Pleasant Valley was astounded 
by discovering what only Sam and a few intimate 
friends had known before ; namely, that his only 
child, the supposed heiress, would be left nearly 
penniless. Mingled with the expressions of pity 
for her, elicited by this intelligence, were many 
sly cuts and shrewd jokes at the supposed failure 
of Sam's deep-laid scheme. The loungers at the 
tavern and the knot of evening gossippers in 
the grocery and variety store reckoned up the 
items of his expenditure in that famous case, and 
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chuckled at the thought that the wily lawyer's 
speculation would foot up so largely on the wrong 
side. They were a little surprised, afterwards, to 
find that he made no effort to repay himself out 
of the few hundreds saved for Bessie from the 
wreck of her fieither's estate. One of the more 
charitable among them even suggested, upon one 
occasion, that Sam, though a lawyer, had some 
little generosity left. But this notion was so 
instantly and generally scouted by his wiser com- 
panions, that it never was broached again; and 
the only theory that at all satisfied their minds 
was that in this, as in ever3rthing else connected 
with Bessie Littleton, Sam was fairly nan compos. 

Bessie, with all her acknowledged faults, had 
been a fevorite, and when her Other's fine old 
house was sold under the hammer, the homeless 
girl would have been a welcome guest beneath 
many a roof in the village. But she could not 
be a dependant where she had almost reigned a 
queen ; and, after a few weeks of restless flitting 
from place to place, she accepted a situation as 
teacher in a distant city, and left Pleasant Valley, 
as she then thought, forever. 

But a young lady can change her mind many 
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times in the course of two years ; and two years 
brought her back. She had gone in orphan's 
weeds, and with eyes dimmed by sorrow. She 
came back, more like the bright, bewitching 
Bessie of her earlier days ; and it soon came to 
be whispered around that there was good cause 
for her renewed spirits — that she was going to 
make an excellent match. 

These rumors soon were reduced to certainty ; 
for on Saturday afternoon a sprucely-dressed gen- 
tleman was seen at the door of the tavern, and 
the next morning that same sprucely-dressed gen- 
tleman walked into the village church with Bessie 
on his arm. Oddly enough, it happened that 
Sam Saunders had ridden over that morning to 
hear an old schoolfellow preach. The com- 
parison between the two lovers, as to the outward 
man, was decidedly in the new comer's favor. 
Grim old bachelorhood had settled down pre- 
maturely on Sam, and stamped its mark on his 
careless attire, and his bushy hair; and hard 
work, in a hard profession, had not improved a 
face which never was handsome. The stranger, 
on the contrary, was eminently a handsome man^ 
and no little of a dandy. His face was a pe- 
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rennial smile^ and when he smiled he showed a 
set of beautiful teeth that you could not help no- 
ticing. They seemed to be a sort of white palings 
set up for the express purx)ose of preventing you 
from looking any deeper, to see whether so beauti- 
ful a smile really came from the heart or not. 

During the week that followed, Bessie was the 
gayest of the gay. Innumerable were the parties 
of pleasure executed or projected for the amuse- 
ment of her lover and herself. It speedily be- 
came known through the half-dozen confidential 
friends, to whom she had whispered the secret, 
that she would not return to the city till Mr. 
Nicherly could make the arrangements for their 
union. Mr. Nicherly was a prosperous merchant, 
and of course must prepare a fine house for his 
intended bride. 

How Mr. Nicherly and lawyer Saunders be- 
came acquainted, I cannot say, but one afternoon, 
in the latter part of the week, they were seen 
walking down the street together, in earnest con- 
sultation. Stopping at 'Squire Littleton's office 
(where Tom his nephew, still clung to a remnant 
of the old man's business), they were a long while 
closeted there. When Mr. Nicherly walked away. 
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it was with a very quick and nervous tread, as of 
a man who had just escaped a great calamity; 
and when Tom Littleton came in, he found Sam 
in a brown study, his finger resting on an open 
book. It was the first volume of Blackstone, 
open at the four hundred and forty-third page. 

Bessie Littleton's fine match was broken off. 
Mr. Nicherly left the village in great haste, after 
writing her an elaborate and neatly-folded letter. 
These facts were speedily known and carefully 
discussed through Pleasant Valley. Some people 
said it was just what she deserved, while the more 
kindly-hearted grieved at what they thought must 
be her disappointment. 

But if they expected to see that disappointment 
shown outwardly, they were mistaken. There 
might have been a tone sharper in Bessie's voice, 
after that, and a less frequent smile upon her 
face ; but then Bessie would never see four-and- 
twenty again, and such changes were natural. 
Beside, she had now sought a home at her 
cousin's, and Mrs. Tom Littleton's temper, it was 
whispered, was none of the sweetest. 

So Bessie was generally allowed to have come 
out of this, as out of some other broken engage- 
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ments, heart-whole, and though younger girls, 
who, when I knew Pleasant Valley, were running 
about in pantalets, now disputed her belledom, 
yet Bessie was a dangerous rival for the youngest 
and prettiest of them still. Still she was the one 
indispensable participant in every project of 
gayety ; and if you peeped in upon a ball or pic- 
nic, you were sure to find the beaux clustering 
thickest wherever Bessie was. 

Thus far her success was complete ; but beyond 
that there seemed to be an invisible barrier, which 
none of her admirers could or would pass. One 
by one her younger friends dropped from the 
circle to become wives, and little girls whom she 
had held in her lap came to fill their places; and 
once or twice, when she dropped a careless re- 
mark about ''forward chits," she started to hear 
" old maid " whispered as a repartee. 

These matters, of course, were all duly talked 
over at the tavern, and in the grocery and variety 
store. The opinion, at first doubtfully whispered, 
at length spread wide, that Sam Saunders must be 
in some way connected with this. Old Uncle 
Ben, the man-of-all-work at the tavern, claimed 
to be the first who had made the discovery. " He 
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had said all along that these was some witchery 
about that judgment ; for his part, he didn't know 
much about law, but he knowed that there was 
something about all such matters which the law- 
yers kept mighty clust to theirselves, and folks 
might depend that was at the bottom of it/' 
These surmises, uttered with profound head-shak- 
ing, soon invested the case of Saunders vs, Little- 
ton with mysterious importance among the less en- 
lightened of Uncle Ben's hearers. Vague rumors 
crept about, that, whenever any of Bessie's ad- 
mirers became marked in his attentions, Sam 
Saunders was sure to be seen reading to him out 
of a very old book, after which, as the story 
went, the spell was upon him, and he approached 
the lady no more. 

The landlord, like the store-keeper and the 
other village magnates, for a long while treated 
these rumors with great contempt. But one day, 
when Tom Littleton happened to be in the bar- 
room alone with him, the host ventured, after 
much preliminary conversation, to express his 
wonder that Miss Littleton had never married. 
Tom turned with the gravest possible face, and 
in an impressive tone said : 
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** That, sir, is in consequence of the conunon 
law of England!" 

After this, the landlord's incredulity vanished, 
and he and his cronies listened with wonder and 
attention to Uncle Benny's explanations of his 
theory of the spell. The consequence was, that 
'Squire Saunders began to be looked upon in all 
that region with great respect, as a man of 
tremendous and mysterious powers; and, as he 
possessed a wonderful &culty of shaking his head, 
and looking wise, whenever any question of law 
was propounded to him, his practice increased 
immensely. 

III. 

Some three miles from Pleasant Valley, on the 
road to Edge-hill, where 'Squire Saunders lived, 
is the Foster Farm. By that title it is known in 
all the country round, for five generations of 
Fosters have owned it in life, and now lie in the 
little grave-yard by the comer of the orchard. 
A comely, tall, sinewy race they were, frank of 
speech, honest of purpose, and not afraid of hard 
work. Well it was for them that they possessed 
the latter virtue, for all that they could wring, by 
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hardest labor, out of their scanty patrimony had 
been a comfortable living, and the satisfaction of 
handing down the homestead, from father to son, 
unburdened by debt. 

The present occupant of the place had, in his 
boyhood, been one of Bessie Littleton's most 
devoted admirers, though he contented himself 
with thinking of the charmer as he followed 
the plough, and never dared to give his love a 
tongue. 

She knew it well enough, the little gipsy, for 
all that; she had read it in his face a hundred 
times, and laughed over it, in private, as often. 

When Bessie came back from the city, David 
Foster's father was dead, and his widowed mother 
and he were living at the fiarm together. People 
spoke of him as a likely young man, and when 
they saw that he never lingered at the door to 
chat with the girls after meeting, they said that 
he was wise enough to avoid his forefathers' er- 
rors. For one great cause that had kept the 
Fosters poor was, the number of white-headed 
little olive-branches that always had clustered 
around their table. David himself was the first 
only child in the annals of the family. 
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But when it became known that Bessie's city 
match was broken off, and that the race for her 
hand was again open, he suddenly discovered that 
there were many things in the settlement of his 
&dier's estate — a simple job it was, Heaven knows 
— requiring legal advice^ and his boyish friendship 
with Tom Littleton was renewed, and strength- 
ened with bonds of silver. In the cold winter 
Sundays, too, when his mother could not come to 
meeting, Tom rarely missed him at tea-time. 

And while other suitors came and went, lured 
on by Bessie's ^tscinations, and then discouraged 
by her scorn, or else awed under Sam Saunders' 
terrible spell, David made slow and sure progress. 
It was more than a year before he found courage 
to put to Bessie the tremendous question, and 
when he had done it he sat like one who had 
spoken with an oracle, and waited to hear his fate 
from inspired lips. 

Bessie had it in her heart to answer him a frank 
yes : for, in that year of intimate friendship, the 
young farmer's manly truth and honest, warm 
feeling had won upon the best part of her nature, 
more than she would have liked to confess. But 
old habits of flirting, as of anything else, are 
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hard to eradicate. Yield without a struggle^ she 
could not. Say no, she dared not, lest the youth, 
unversed in woman's wiles, should believe she 
meant it. She had not even that great resort of 
young ladies in her predicament, a father to refer 
to. And so, finally, as the best thing she could 
do, she said that David must broach the matter 
to her cousin Tom, and she would be governed 
by his advice. 

Tom was at the ofiice that evening, but the 
ardent lover could brook no delay. Away he 
went, his heart beating rapidly, and his fiace 
flushed with excitement, striding along with such 
steps as men can only take when travelling toward 
happiness, or away from danger ; and when he 
reached the ofiice, he flung back the door with 
a crash that started from profound deliberations 
not only its owner, but the gentleman with whom 
he was conversing — his learned professional 
brother, 'Squire Samuel Saunders. 

The great errand on which he had come, sank 
unuttered from David's lips, when he saw the 
terrible 'Squire. The glow fled from his face, 
but not before it had been noticed, and its import 
guessed, by one of the party. He got no chance 
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to open his heart to Tom that evening ; and when 
* Squire Sannders, rising to go, proposed to set 
him down at home as he passed Foster Farm, 
David followed him unresistingly, as if the terri- 
ble spell were on him already. 

Their conversation as they rode along was very 
interesting : so much so, that next morning David 
rode over to Edgehill to finish it^ 

"That you may see," said the lawyer, in his 
dry, argumentative way, " that I am only telling 
you the exact truth, I will read you a few lines 
from the greatest authority in the law. This 
book is Blackstone*s Commentaries, and I read 
from the four hundred and forty-third page of 
the first volume." 

"'/J^ the wife he indebted before marriage^ 
Hu husband is bound afterwards to pay the debt; 
for he has adopted her and her circumstances 
together.' " 

The lawyer glanced stealthily at his companion 
as he closed the book. But David had buried 
his fsjot in his hands and appeared to be in pro- 
found thought. 

" Suppose it comes to this," said he, at length, 
" can you takeaway my mother'sright in the farm ?* ' 
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"Of course not/' was the reply; "your 
mother's third for her own life will be left un- 
touched. But the execution will certainly sweep 
away all the rest." 

"Then my mind's made up," said the young 
man, rising. " If Bessie knows this, and will be 
my wife, thank God I've a pair of strong hands 
and an honest heart! Your execution cannot 
take them, 'Squire Saunders !" 

Saying this, he marched out of the room, with- 
out even a look at his opponent's face. Had he 
taken one, he would have read there an ex- 
pression, not, indeed, happy, but far different 
from the angry one he imagined. 

That same afternoon Bessie Littleton was as- 
tonished by the announcement that 'Squire Saun- 
ders was in the parlor and wished to see her. 

She turned deadly pale at the mention of his 
name, and her heart sank as she conjectured the 
purpose of his visit. Often as this implacable 
enemy had crossed her path of late, he never be- 
fore had come to wage the conflict or enjoy his 
revenge in her presence. 

The conflict ? The thought flashed across her 
mind that there never had been any conflict be- 
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fore. His plans had worked secretly^ and she had 
known them only by their certain effect. There 
must be some fault in them this time, or he would 
not be forced to appear in person on the field ! 

The blood rushed back to her face as this exult- 
ant thought rose in her mind. She was about to 
meet her foe face to face, and she entered the 
parlor resolved on a terrible struggle. The first 
glance she cast on Sam was intended to make him 
quail. She might as well have tried with such a 
frown to stay an impending avalanche, or awe 
into quiescence a granite column that tottered 
over her head. Not a muscle of that broad, 
deep-lined &ce would ehange for her frown or 
smile, new! 

He lost but a few minutes in coming to the 
subject which had occasioned his visit. 

''Miss Littleton," he said, "you have ac- 
cepted David Foster." 

" No, sir, I have not," was the reply, in tones 
meant to cut the impertinent querist through like 
knives. 

"Well, you have not, but you will. That I 
know. Do you know what will be the conse- 
quence of your union?" 
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"I do." 

" And you are prepared to meet it ?" 

" Yes, Samuel Saunders, I am ! I have borne 
long and patiently the effect of your machina- 
tions. I will bear them no longer. If David 
Foster loves me well enough to go out and 
earn bread for us by daily toil, I can share 
that bread with him more joyfully than I 
could share with you the wealth they say you 
are acquiring." 

''Bessie, if you think I came here with one 
thought of asking aught for myself, you are mis- 
taken. That time has passed with me forever! 
But with regard to David Foster. You are will- 
ing to share poverty with him : I do not blame 
you for it. Are you willing to bring that poverty 
upon him? Will it be a happy thought, when 
you see his father's home in a stranger's posses- 
sion, that but for you he might still have dwelt 
upon his own inheritance? Will no blush of 
shame mantle on your cheek, when you remem- 
ber that ruin and beggary were your bridal 
dowry?" 

The unequal conflict was over. Sam had 
uttered these bitter words as calmly as he would 
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have enunciated a proposition of law, but they 
had crushed his opponent. Bessie's eyes, which 
she had intended to use with such terrible effect, 
were swimming in tears. 

''Not that, not that!" she cried. ''I cannot 
bear that ! I can endure all your revenge my- 
self. I have deserved it — earned it ; but I can- 
not and will not bring it on the head of him 
who loves me and whom — I love /" 

She hid her &ce in her hands and sobbed 
violently. 

Sam bent over her with that same strange ex- 
pression which had followed David Foster out of 
the office at EdgehiU. 

''Bessie," said he at length, "you love that 
man as you never loved before." 

He had to repeat the words a second time be- 
fore she replied. Then, rising, and looking him 
steadily in the face : 

" Yes, Samuel, I do ! Shameful confession as 
it is — ^most shameful before you, of all otheis — I 
love David Foster as I never loved any other 
man, for I love him unselfishly." 

If Samuel Saunders had been a man given to 
emotion, it might have been thought, from the 
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trembling of his lips, that some words were 
struggling for utterance there which could not 
find a voice. As it was, he only stretched out 
his great palm and took Bessie's hand in it. 

"Bessie," said he, at length, "we have both 
done much that needs forgiveness. That my own 
sin has not grown beyond its power is due to One 
wiser than we are. If what I plotted in human 
malice has been made, as I now believe it has, 
the means of saving you for a truer happiness 
than otherwise you might have known, let His 
mercy teach us both to be more merciful to each 
other's faults." 

With one pressure of her hand, he was gone. 
Five minutes after he stalked into the old office 
where years before he had read law and dreamed 
love dreams. 

" Tom, my good fellow,** said he, " give me a 
sheet of paper." 

When David Foster came into the village that 
evening, the first place he entered was Tom Lit- 
tleton's office. Not with the quick step, the glow- 
ing face of the night before, but slowly, and with 
compressed lip, like a man who is keeping up his 
courage. When he came out, as he did five 
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minutes after, the glow and the excitement had 
appeared again. He bore them straight into the 
presence of Bessie Littleton, and with them a 
very formidable document, signed, sealed, and, 
delivered by Samuel Saimders, of the town of 
Edgehill, in the county of Oudamon, Esquire, 
which, after setting forth with great verbosity a 
former action, in which the said Samuel Saunders 
was plaintiff and one Elizabeth Littleton, etc., 
etc., spinster, was defendant, and a recovery had 
therein by the said plaintiff against the said de- 
fendant, and a judgment thereon entered, went 
on to say that the said Samuel Saunders, for 
divers good and valuable considerations moving 
him thereto, remised, released, and forever dis- 
charged the said Elizabeth Littleton, not only 
from the judgment aforesaid (which seemed to 
David and Bessie to be all that was requisite), 
but " of and from all and all manner of other ac- 
tions, causes of action, judgments, suits, con- 
troversies, trespasses, debts, dues, damages, ac- 
compts, reckonings and demands whatsoever, 
from the beginning of the world to the day of 
the date of these presents.** 
Samuel Saunders, Esquire, danced for the first 
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and only time in his life at the wedding of David 
Foster and Bessie Littleton. 

The last time I visited Pleasant Valley I saw a 
little white-headed boy, who told me his name 
was "Thammy Thaunderth Fothter !" 
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**AN OWRE TRUE TALE." 



«'Giire him heedM note; 

For I mine eyes will rivet to his face ; 

And after we will both our judgments join 

In censure of his seeming." 

Hamlbt. 

" T T /"HAT is the matter with Mr. Pryme?" 

V V The speaker was a tall, dark man, with 
grizzled hair, black eyes, a long nose, a wide 
mouth, and the commercial feature of a pen behind 
his right ear. He had several times asked him- 
self the same question, but without any satisfac- 
tory solution, and now addressed it to a little 
sandy-haired man, who was standing with his 
back to the office fire. Both were clerks in a 
government office, as well as the party whose 
health or deportment was involved in the in- 
quiry. 

Ul 
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"What is the matter with Mr. Pryme?" 

f* Heaven knows/' said the sandy Mr. Phipps, 
at the same time lifting up his eyebrows towards 
the organs of wonder, and shrugging his shoul- 
ders. 

" You have observed how nervous and fidgety 
he is?" 

" To be sure. Look at the fireplace : he has 
done nothing all the morning but put on coals 
and rake them out again.'' 

"Yes, I have been watching him and kept 
count/' interposed Mr. Trent, a junior official; 
" he has poked the fire nineteen times, besides 
looking five times out of the window, and twice 
taking down his hat and hanging it up again." 

"I got him to change me a sovereign/' said 
the dark Mr. Grimble, "and he first gave me 
nineteen, and then twenty-one shillings for it. 
But look here at his entries," and he pointed to 
an open ledger on the desk, " he has dipped pro- 
miscuously into the black ink and the red !" 

The three clerks took a look apiece at the 
book, and then a still longer look at either. None 
of them spoke : but each made a ^e, one purs- 
ing up his lips as if to blow an imaginary flageo- 
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kt, another frowning as if with a distracting 
headache, and the third drawing down the cor- 
ners of his mouth, as if he had just taken, or was 
about to take, physic. 

" What can it be ?" said Mr. Phipps. 

''Let's ask him," suggested Mr. Trent. 

" Better not," said Grimble, " you know how 
hot and touchy he is. I once ventured to cut a 
joke on him, and he has never thoroughly for- 
given it to this day." 

"What was it about?" inquired the junior. 

'' Why, he has been married about a dozen years 
without having any children, and it was the usual 
thing with us, when he came of a morning, to 
ask after the little Prymes, — ^but the joke caused 
so many rows and quarrels, that we have given it 
up." 

"Where is he?" asked Mr. Phipps, with a 
glance round the office. 

" In the Secretary's private room. But hush ! 
here he comes." The three clerks hastily re- 
treated to their several desks, and began writing 
with great apparent diligence; yet vigilantly 
watching every movement of the nervous and fid- 
gety Mr. Pryme, who entered the room with an 

8 
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uneven step, looking rather flushed and excited, 
and vigorously rubbing his bald head with his 
silk handkerchief. Perhaps he noticed that he 
was observed, for he looked uneasily and sus- 
piciously from one clerk to the other ; but each 
face preserved a demure gravity, and the little, 
stout, bald, florid gentleman repaired to his own 
place. The Morning Post, damp and still un- 
folded, was lying on his desk ; he took it up, dried 
it at the fire, and began to read — ^but the next 
minute he laid down the paper, and seizing the 
poker made several plunges at the coals, as often 
against the bars as between them, till the metal 
rang again. Then he resumed the Post— h\xt 
quickly relinquished it, quite unable to fix his 
attention on the type — ^an incompetence perfectly 
astounding to the other clerks, who considered 
reading the newspaper as a regular and impor- 
tant part of the official duties. 

"By Jove," whispered Mr. Phipps to Mr. 
Grimble, whom he had approached under the 
pretence of delivering a document, "he cannot 
Post the news any more than his ledger." 

Mr. Grimble acquiesced with a grave nod and 
a grimace; and Mr. Phipps returning to his 
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desk, a alence ensued, so profoand that the 
scratching of the pens at work on the paper 
was distinctly audible. The little bald cashier 
himself had begun to write, and for some min- 
utes was occupied so quietly that curiosity gave 
way to business, and the three clerks were ab- 
sorbed in their calculations, when a sudden noise 
caused them to look up. Mr. Pryme had jumped 
from his high stool, and was in the act of taking 
down his hat from its peg. He held it for a 
while in his hand, as if in deep deliberation, then 
suddenly clapped it on his head, but as suddenly 
took it off again — ^thrust the Morning Post into 
the crown, and restored the beaver to its place on 
the walL The next moment he encountered the 
eye of Phipps — a suspicion that he was watched 
seemed to cross him, and his uneasiness increased. 
He immediately returned to his desk, and began 
to turn over the leaves of an account-book — ^but 
with unnatural haste, and it was evident that 
although his eyes were fixed on the volume his 
thoughts were elsewhere, for by degrees he went 
off into a revery, only rousing now and then 
while he took huge pinches of snuff. At last, 
suddenly waking up, he pulled out his watch — 
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pored at it — ^held it up to his ear — replaced it in 
his fob, and with a glance at his hat, began draw- 
ing on his gloves. Perhaps he would have gone 
off — if Mr. Grimble had not crossed over from 
his desk, and placed an open book before him, 
with a request for his signature. The little bald, 
florid man, without removing his glove, attempted 
to write his name, but his hand trembled so that 
he could hardly guide the pen. However, he 
tried to carry off the matter as a joke — ^but his 
laugh was forced, and his voice had the quavering 
huskiness of internal agitation. 

'' Ha ! ha ! — ^rather shaky — too much wine last 
night— eh, Mr. Grimble?" 

The latter made no reply, but as he walked off 
with the book under his arm, and his back toward 
Mr. Pryme, he bestowed a deliberate wink on 
each of his associates, and significantly imitated 
with his own hand the aspen-like motion he had 
just observed. The others responded with a look 
of intelligence and resumed their labors ; but the 
tall, dark man fell into a fit of profound abstrac- 
tion, during which he unconsciously scribbled on 
his blotting paper, in at least a score of places, the 

word EMBEZZLEMENT. 
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II. 

** And do yon really mean to say, Mr. Author, 
that so respectable a bald man had actually appro- 
priated the public money?" 

Heaven forbid, madam. My health is hi too 
infirm, and my modesty much too delicate to allow 
me to undertake, olT-hand, the work of twelve 
men ; and who sometimes are not strong enough, 
the whole team, to draw a correct inference. As 
yet, Mr. Pryme only labors under suspicion, and 
a very hard labor it is to be sentenced to before 
conviction. But permit me to ask, do you really 
associate baldness with respectability ? 

''Of course, sir. All bald men are respect- 
able.'' 

It is indeed a very general impression — so much 
so, that were I a criminal, and anxious to propiti- 
ate a judge and a jury at my trial, I would have 
my head shaved beforehand as clean as a monk's. 
And yet it is a strange prepossession, that we 
should connect guilt with a fell of hair, and inno- 
cence with a bare sconce ! Why, madam, why 
should we conceive a bald man to be less delinquent 
than another? 
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'' I suppose, sir, because he has less for a ^o/^^- 
/^/^ to lay hold of?*' 

Thank you, ma'am ! The best reason I have 
heard for a prejudice in all my life ! 



III. 

The little bald, florid man, in the mean time, 
continued his nervous and fidgety evolutions — 
worrying the fire, trying on his hat and gloves, 
snuffing vehemently, coughing huskily, and wink- 
ing perpetually — ^now scurrying through folios — 
then drumming what is called the Devil's tattoo 
on his desk, and moreover, under pretence of 
mending his pens, had slashed half-a-dozen of 
them to pieces — when he received a fresh sum- 
mons to the Secretary's room. 

The moment the door closed behind him, the 
two clerks, Phipps and Trent, darted across to 
Mr. Grimble, who silently exhibited to them the 
shaky autograph of the agitated cashier. They 
then adjourned to the fire, where a pause of pro- 
found cogitation ensued; the Junior intensely 
surveying his bright boots — Mr. Phipps industri- 
ously nibbling the top of his pen — while Mr. 
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Grimble kept assiduously breaking the bituminous 
bubbles which exuded from the burning coals 
with the point of the poker. 

"It is very extraordinary!" at last muttered 
Mr. Phipps. 

"Very/' chimed in the Junior Clerk. 

Mr. Grimble silently turned his back to the 
fire, and fixed his gaze on the ceiling, with his 
mouth firmly compressed, as if meaning to sig- 
nify, " that whatever he might think, he would 
say nothing " — in case of anything happening to 
Mr. Pryme, he was the next in seniority for the 
vacant place, and delicacy forbade his being the 
first to proclaim his suspicions. 

"You don't think he is going off, do you?" 
inquired Mr. Phipps. 

Mr. Grimble turned his gaze intently on the 
querist as though he would look him through — 
hemm'd — ^but said nothing. 

" I mean off his head." 

" Oh, I thought you meant off to America." 

It was now Mr. Phipps' turn to look intently 
at Mr. Grimble, whose every feature he scruti- 
nized with the studious interest of a Lavater. 

"Why, you surely don't mean to say — " 
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"Ida" 

"What! that he has— " 

"Yes." 

"Is it possible!" 

Mr. Gimble gave three distinct and deliberate 
nods, in reply to which, Mr. Fhipps whistled a 
long phe-e-e-e-e-ew I 

All this time the Junior had been eagerly lis- 
tening to the mysterious conference, anxiously 
looking from one speaker to the other, till the 
hidden meaning suddenly revealed itself to his 
mind, and with the usual indiscretion of youth 
he immediately gave it utterance. 

" Why then, Grimble, old Pxyme will be trans- 
ported, and you will walk into his shoes." 

Mr. Grimble frowned severely, and laid one 
forefinger on his lips, while with the other he 
pointed to the door. But Mr. Pryme was still 
distant in the Secretary's private room. 

"Well, I should never have thought it!" ex- 
claimed Mr. Phipps. " He was so regular in his 
habits, and I should say very moderate in his 
expenses. He was never given to dress (the 
young clerk laughed at the idea), and certainly 
never talked like a gay man with the other sex 
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(tbe Junior laughed again). I don't think he 
gambled, or had any connection with the turf. 
To be sure he may have dabbled a little in the 
Alley— or perhaps in the discounting line." 

To each of these interrogative speculations Mr. 
Grimble responded with a negative shake of the 
head, or a doubtful shrug of the shoulders, till 
the catalogue was exhausted, and then, with his 
eyes cast upward, uttered an emphatic *'God 
knows/' 

" But have you any proof of it?" asked Mr. 
Fhipps. 

** None whatever — ^not a particle. Only what 
I may call a strong — a very strong presentiment." 

And as if to illustrate its strength, Mr. Grimble 
struck a blow with the poker that smashed a large 
Staffordshire coal into shivers. 

" Then there may be nothing wrong after all !" 
suggested the good-natured Mr. Phipps. ''And 
really Mr. Pr3nne has always seemed so respect- 
able, so regular, and so correct in business — " 

''So did Fauntleroy, and the rest of them;" 
muttered Mr. Grimble, "or they would never 
have been trusted. However, it's a comfort to 
think that they had no children, and that the 
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capital punishment for such offences has been 
abolished." 

''I can haidly believe it!" ejaculated Mr. 
Phipps. 

"My dear fellow," said the young clerk, 
'* there is no mistake about it. I was watching 
him when the messenger came to fetch him to 
the Secretary, and he started and shook as if 
he had expected a policeman." 

Mr. Phipps said no more, but retreated to his 
place, and with his elbows on his desk and his 
head between his hands, began sorrowfully to ru- 
minate on the ruin and misery impending over the 
unfortunate cashier. He could well appreciate the 
nervous alarm and anxiety of the wretched man, 
liable at any moment to detection, with the con- 
sequent disgrace, and a punishment scarcely pref- 
erable to death itself. His memory reminded 
him that Mr. Pryme had done him various ser- 
vices, while his imagination pictured his bene- 
factor in the most distressing situations — ^in the 
station-house — ^at Bow Street — in Newgate — ^at 
the bar of the Old Bailey — in a hulk — in a con- 
vict-ship, with the common herd of the ruffianly 
and the depraved — and finally toiling in life-long 
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labor in a distant land. And as he dwelt on these 
dreadful and dieaiy scenes, the kind-hearted 
Hupps himself became quite unhinged ; his own 
nerves began to quiver, whilst his muscles, sym- 
pathizing with the mental excitement, prompted 
him to sQch restless activity, that he was soon 
almost as fidgety and perturbed as the object of 
his commiseration. 

Oh that the guilty man, forewarned of danger 
by some providential inspiration, might have left 
the office never to return ! But the hope was 
fotile : the door opened — ^the doomed Mr. Pryme 
hastily entered — ^went to his own desk, unbut- 
toned his waistcoat, and clutching his bewildered 
bald bead with one fevered hand, began with the 
other to turn over the leaves of a journal, with- 
out perceiving that the book was upside down. 

"Was there ever," thought Phipps, "such an 
in&tuation ! He has evidently cause for alarm, 
and yet lingers about the fatal spot." 

How he yearned to give him a hint that his 
secret was known — ^to say to him, " Go ! — Fly ! 
ere it be too late ! Seek some other country 
where you may live in freedom and repent." 

But alas ! the eyes of Grimble and Trent were 
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upon him, and above all the stem figure of in- 
exorably Duty rose up before him^ and melting 
the wax of silence at the flaming sword of Jus- 
tice, imposed a seal upon his lips. 



IV. 

''Gracious goodness!" exclaims Female Sen- 
sibility, "and will the dear fresh-colored bald 
little gentleman be actually transported to Botany 
Bay!" 

My dear Miss — a little patience. A criminal 
before such a consummation has to go through 
more processes than a new pin. First, as Mrs. 
Glasse says of her hare, he has to be caught, then 
examined, committed, and true-billed — arraigned, 
convicted, and sentenced. Next, he must, per- 
haps, be cropped, washed, and clothed — hulked 
and shipped, and finally, if he does not die of 
sea-sickness, or shipwreck, or get eaten by the 
natives, he may toil out his natural term in Aus- 
tralia, as a stone-breaker, a cattle-keeper, or a 
domestic servant ! 

" Dear me, how dreadful ! And for a man, 
perhaps, like Mr. Pr3nne, of genteel habits and 
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refined notions^ accustomed to all the luxuries of 
life, and every delicacy of the season. I should 
really like to set on foot a little private subscrip- 
tion, for providing him with the proper comforts 
in prison and a becoming outfit for his voyage." 
My dear young lady, I can appreciate your 
motives and do honor to your feelings. But 
before you go round with your book among 
relations, acquaintance, and strangers, soliciting 
pounds, shillings, and pence, from people of 
broad, middling, and narrow incomes, just do 
me the favor to look into yonder garret, exposed 
to us by the magic of the Devil on Two Sticks, 
and consider that respectable young woman, en- 
gaged past midnight, by the light of a solitary 
rush-light, in making shirts at three half-pence 
apiece, and shifts for nothing. Look at her hollow 
eyes, her withered cheeks, and emaciated frame, 
for it is a part of the infernal bargain that she 
is to lose her own health and find her own needles 
and thread. Reckon, if you can, the thousands 
of weary stitches it will require to sew, not gus- 
sets and seams, but body and soul together : and 
perhaps, after all her hard sewing, having to sue 
a shabby employer for the amount of her piti- 
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ful earnings. Estimate, if you may, the terri- 
ble wear and tear of head and heart, of liver 
and lungs. Appraise, on oath, the value of 
youth wasted, spirits outworn, prospects blasted, 
natural affections withered in the bud, and all 
blissful hopes annihilated except those beyond 
the grave — 

"What! by that horrid, red-faced, bald-pated, 
undersized little monster !*' 

No, Miss— but by a breach of trust on the part 
of a banker of genteel habits and refined no- 
tions ; accustomed to all the luxuries of life, and 
every delicacy of the season. 

" Oh, the abominable villain ! And did he 
ruin himself as well as the poor lady ?*' 

Totally. 

" And was transported ?" 

Quite. 

*'What, to Botany?" 

No, Miss. To the loveliest part of Sussex, 
where he is condemned to live in a commodious 
Cottage Residence, with pleasure-ground and 
kitchen-garden annexed — capital shooting and 
fishing, and within reach of two packs of 
hounds ! 
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** Shameful ! Scandalous ! — ^why it's no punish- 
ment at all." 

No, Miss. And then to think of the hundreds 
and thousands of emigrants — English, Scotch, 
and Irish — who for no crime but poverty are 
compelled to leave their native country — ^the 
homes and hearths of their childhood — ^the graves 
of their kindred — the land of their fathers, and to 
settle — ^if settling it may be called — ^in the house- 
less woods and wildernesses of a foreign clime. 

" Oh, shocking ! shocking ! But if I was the 
government the wicked fraudulent bankers and 
trust-breakers should be sent abroad too. Why 
shouldn't they be punished with passage-money 
and grants of land as well as the poor innocent 
emigrants, and be obliged to settle in foreign 
parts?" 

Ah ! why, indeed. Miss— except — 

**Except what, sir?" 

Why, that Embezzlers and Swindlers, iy all 
accounts J are such very bad Settlers. 

V. 

But Mr. Pryme?— 

That little bald, florid, fidgety personage was 
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still sitting on his high stool at his desk, snufi&ng, 
coughing, winking, and pretending to examine a 
topsy-turvy account book — sometimes, by way of 
variation, hashing up a new pen, or drumming a 
fresh march with his fingers — 

Mr. Grimble was making some private calcula- 
tions, which had reference to his future income- 
tax, on a slip of oflfice-paper — 

Mr. Trent was dreaming over an imaginary 
trial, in which he was a witness, at the Old 
Bailey — 

And Mr. Phipps was fretting over the predes- 
tined capture of the infatuated cashier — ^when all 
at once there was a noise that startled the clerkly 
trio from their seats. 

The nervous Mr. Pryme, by one of his in- 
voluntary motions, had upset his leaden inkstand 
— in trying to save the inkstand he knocked down 
his ruler — in catching at the ruler he had let fell 
the great journal — ^and in scrambling after the 
journal he had overturned his high stool. The 
clatter was prodigious, and acting on a nature 
already over-wrought sufficed to discompose the 
last atom of its equanimity. 

For a moment the bewildered author of the 
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work stood and trembled as if shot — then snatch- 
ing his haty and clapping it "skow-wow any 
how " on his head, rushed desperately out of the 
office. 

"Thank God!" ejaculated Mr. Phipps, draw- 
ing a long breath, like a swimmer after a dive. 

"I say, Grimble," exclaimed the Junior Clerk 
—"it's a true bill!" 

But Mr. Grimble was already outside the door, 
and, running down the stone stairs into the hall, 
seized on the first office-messenger that offered. 

" Here — Warren !— -quick ! — Run after Mr. 
Pryme — don't let him out of your sight — ^but 
¥ratch where he goes to— and let me know." 



VI. 

Now according to the practice of the regular 
drama, which professes to represent the greater 
stage of the world, whenever a robber, murderer, 
or traitor has escaped, it is a rule for theatrical 
policemen, constables, runners, guards, alguazils, 
sbirri, or gendarmes, to assemble and agree to act 
in concert — ^that is to say, by singing in chorus 
that the villain has bolted, and musically exhort- 
9 
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ing each other to " follow, follow, fol-de-rol-de- 
rol-0 !" without a moment's delay. 

An arrangement perhaps conductive to dra- 
matic convenience and stage effect, but cer- 
tainly quite inconsistent with the usages of 
real life or the dictates of common or uncom- 
mon sense. 

Messrs. Grimble, Phipps, and Trent, however, 
were not theatrical, so instead of joining in a 
trio or a catch, they first held a consultation, and 
then proceeded in a body to the Secretary, to 
whom they described the singular behavior of 
Mr. Pryme. 

*'Very singular indeed," said the Secretary. 
"I observed ft myself, and inquired if he was 
in good health. No — yes — no. And Mrs. Pryme ? 
Yes — no — yes. In short, he did not seem to know 
what he was saying." 

" Or doing," put in Mr. Trent. " He threw 
a shovel of coal into the iron safe." 

"With other acts," added Mr. Grimble, "the 
reverse of official." 

"Tell him at once," whispered Mr. Trent. 

" In short, sir," said Mr. Grimble, with a most 
sepulchral tone, and the face of an undertaker, 
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'* I am sorry, deeply sorry and concerned to say 
that Mr. Pryme has suddenly departed/' 

'* Indeed ! But he was just the sort of man to 
doit.'' 

The three clerks stared at each other, for they 
had all thought exactly the reverse of the little, 
bald, florid ex-cashier. 

'< Short-necked, sanguine, and of a full habit, 
you know," continued the Secretary. "Poor 
fellow!" 

'^I am sorry, deeply sorry and concerned to 
say," repeated Mr. Grimble, "that I mean he 
has absconded." 

" The devil he has !" exclaimed the Secretary, 
at once jumping to his feet, and instinctively 
buttoning up his pockets — "but no — it's im- 
possible!" and he looked towards Trent and 
Phipps for confirmation. 

"It's a true bill, sir," said the first, "he has 
bolted sure enough." 

The other only shook his head. 

" It's incredible ! ' ' said the Secretary. " Why, 
he was as steady as a quaker, and as correct as 
clockwork! Mr. Grimble, have you inspected 
his books?" 
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« I have, sir." 

"Well, sir?'' 

" At present, sir, all appears correct. Bat as 
the accounts are kept in this office it is easier to 
embezzle than to detect any defalcation." 

" Humph ! I do not think we are worse in that 
respect than other public offices! Then, if I 
understand you, there is no distinct evidence of 
fraud?" 

" None whatever, sir," replied Mr. Phipps. 

'* Except his absconding," added Mr. Grimble. 

** Well, gentlemen, we will wait till ten o'clock 
to-morrow morning, and then if Mr. Pr3rme does 
not make his appearance we shall know how to 
act." 

The three clerks made three bows and retired, 
severally pleased, displeased, and indifferent at 
the result of their audience. 

" We may wait for him," grumbled Mr. Grim- 
ble, '*till ten o'clock on doomsday." 

At this moment the door re-opened, and the 
Secretary put out his head. 

" Gentlemen, I need not to recommend you to 
confine this matter, for the present, to your own 
bosoms." 
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But the caution was in vain. Warren, the mes- 
senger, had g^ven a hint of the affidr to a porter, 
who had told it to another, and another, and an- 
other, till the secret was as well bazzed and blown 
as if it had been confided to a swarm of blue-bot- 
tles. In &ct, the flight of Mr. Pryme was known 
throughout the several offices, where, according to 
English custom, the event became a subject for bet- 
ting, and a considerable sum was laid out at 6 to 4, 
and afterwards at 7 to 2, against the reappearance 
of the cashier. 



vn. 

"WeU, Wancn?" 

•'Well, Mr. Grimble,8ir!" 

The three clerks on returning to their office, 
had found the messenger at the door, and took 
him with them into the room. 

*' Well, I followed up Mr. Pryme, sir, and the 
fiist thing he did were to hail a cab." 

" And where did he drive to !*' 

** To nowheres at all — coz why, afore the cab 
could pull round off the stand, away he goes — 
that's Mr. Pryme — ^walking at the rate of five 
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miles an hour, more or less, so as not easy to be 
kept -dp with, straight home to his own house, 
number 9, where instid of double knocking at the 
door, he ring'd to be let in at the hairy bell.** 

" Very odd !*' remarked Mr. Grimble. 

'' Well, he staid in the house a goodish while 
— ^as long as it might take him, like, to collect 
his porterble property and vallybles — when all at 
once out he comes, like a man with his head 
turned, and his hat stuck on hind part afore, for 
you know he*d wore it up at the back like a cur- 
ricle one.'* 

** A clerical one — ^go on." 

" Why then, away he cuts down the street, as 
hard as he can split without busting, and me arter 
him, but being stifiish with the rheumatiz, where- 
by I soon found I was getting nowheres at all in 
the race, and in consekence pulled up.** 

" And which way did he run ?*' 

*' Why, then he seemed to me to be a-making 
for the bridge.** 

"Ah, to get on board a steamer,** said Mr. 
Grimble. 

" Or into the river," suggested Mr. Trent. 

Mr. Phipps groaned and wrung his hands. 
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"You're right, you are, Mr. Trent, sir," said 
the Messenger with a determined tiod and wink at 
the junior clerk. " There was a gemman throwed 
himself over last Friday, and they did say it was 
becos he had made away with ten thousand Long 
Annuitants." 

** The poor wretched misguided creature." 

" Yes he did, Mr Phipps, sir — ^right over the 
senter harch. And what's wus, not leaving a rap 
behind him except his widder and five small little 
children, and the youngest on em's a suckin' 
babby." 

"Thank God!" exclaimed Mr. Phipps, "that 
Mr. Pryme is not a family man." 

VIII. 

Poor Mr. Phipps! 

As soon as the office was closed he walked home 
to his lodgings in Westminster, but at a slower 
pace than usual, and with a heavy heart, for his 
mind was full of sorrow and misgiving at the too 
probable fate of the unfortunate Defaulter. The 
figure of Mr. Prjrme followed him wherever he 
went : it seemed to glance over his shoulder in the 
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looking-glass ; and when he went to wash his hands, 
the pale drowned face of the cashier shone up 
through the water, instead of the pattern at the 
bottom of the basin. 

For the first time since his clerkship he could 
not enjoy that favorite meal, his tea. The black 
bitterness in his thoughts overpowered the flavor 
of the green leaf— it turned the milk and neutra- 
lized the sugar on his palate. He took but one 
bite out of his crumpet, and then resigned it to 
the cat. Supper was out of the question. His 
mental agitation, acting on the nerves of the 
stomach, had brought on a sick headache, which 
indisposed him to any kind of food. In the 
mean while for the first strange time he became in- 
tensely sensible that he was a bachelor, and uncom- 
fortably conscious of his loneliness in the world. 
The company of a second person, another face, 
only to look at, would have been an infinite relief 
to him — by diverting his attention from the one 
dreadful thought and the one horrible image that, 
do what he would, kept rising up before him — 
sometimes like a shadow on the wall, sometimes 
like a miniature figure amid the intricate veins of 
the marble mantelpiece — and anon in the chiar- 
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oscuro of the fire. To get rid of these haunting 
illusions, he caught up a book which happened to 
be the second volume of ** Lamb's Letters/* and 
stumbled on the following ominous passage : 

** Who that standethy kmnveth hut he may yet 
fall 2 Your hands y as yet, I am most willing to 
believe, have never deviated into others^ property. 
You think it impossible that you could ever commit 
so heinous an offence; but so thought Fauntleroy 
once; so have thought many besides him, who at 
last have expiated as he hath done, * * 

The words read like a &tal prophecy ! He 
dropped the book in horror, and falling on his 
knees, with tearful eyes and uplifted hands, be- 
sought Providence, if it saw fit, to afAict him 
with the utmost miseries of sickness and poverty, 
but to save him — even by stroke of sudden death 
to save him — from ever becoming a De&ulter ! 

This devotional act restored him in some degree 
to tranquillity ; but with night and sleep all his 
horrors returned. The fiace of Mr. Pr3rme, no 
longer florid but pale as a plaster-cast, was con- 
tinually confronting him, now staring at him 
through transparent waters, and now between 
massive iron bars. Then the dismal portrait 
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would abruptly change to a full-length, which 
was as suddenly surrounded by a cluster of chil- 
dren, boys and girls of different ages, including 
one or two infants, — a family he understood, by 
the intuition of dreams, to be illegitimate, and 
that they were solemnly consigned by the Suicide 
to his care and maintenance. Anon the white 
figure vanished, and a black one appeared in its 
place : a female, with the very outline, as if cut in 
paper, of the widowed Mrs. Pryme, and who by 
some mysterious but imperative obligation he felt 
that he must espouse. The next moment this 
phantom was swept away by a mighty rush of 
black waters, like those in Martin's grand picture 
of the Deluge, and on or beneath the dark flood 
again floated the pale efiigy of the Suicide entire 
and apparently struggling for dear life, and some- 
times shattered he knew not how, and drifting 
about in passive fragments. Then came a fresh 
rush of black waters, gradually shaping itself into 
an immense whirlpool, with the white, corpse- 
like figure, but magnified to a colossal size, 
rapidly whirling in the centre of the vortex, 
whilst obscure forms, black and white, of chil- 
dren, females, savages, and alas! not a few 
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gigantic demon shapes, revolved more slowly 
around it. 

In shorty the poor fellow never passed so 
wretched a night since he was bom. 

DC 

"And did Mr. Pryme really drown himself?" 

My dear Felicia, if Female Curiosity had al- 
ways access, as you have, to an author's sanctorum, 
—if she could stand or sit, as you can, at his 
elbow whilst composing his romances of real or 
unreal life, — ^if she might ask, as you do, at the 
beginning or in the middle of the plot, what is to 
be its dhumemen$ — 

"Well, sir, what then?" 

Why, then. Messieurs Colbum, Saunders and 
Otley, Bentley, Churton, and Newby — not forget- 
ting A. K. Newman — ^might retire for good to 
their country boxes at Ponder's End, Leatherhead, 
and Balham Hill, for there would be no more 
novels in three volumes. Nay, the authors them- 
selves, serious and comic, both or neither, might 
retreat forever into the Literary Almshouses, if 
there are any such places — for there would be no 
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more articles of sixteen pages — and " to be con- 
tinued** — in the magazines. All would be over 
with us, as with the Bourbons, could Female 
Curiosity thus foresee, as Talleyrand said, '^Le 
commencement de la fin !" 

" Well but — if your story as you say is * an owre 
true tale,' then Mr. Fryme must have been a real 
man — an actual living being — and it is positive 
cruelty to keep one in suspense about his fate !" 

Dearest ! — the tale is undoubtedly true, and 
there was such a personage as *Mr. Pr3rme— 

" IVas / Why then he did embezzle the money, 
and he did throw himself off Westminster Bridge ? 
But had he really an illegitimate family? And 
did Mr. Phipps actually marry the widow accord- 
ing to his dream?" 

Patience — and you shall hear. 



X. 

The morrow came, and the Hour — ^but not the 
Man. 

Messrs. Grimble, Phipps, and Trent were as- 
sembled around the office fire — ^poor Phipps look- 
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ing as white as a sheet, for ten o'clock had struck, 
and there was no Mr. Pryme. 

At five minutes past ten the Secretary came 
in from his own room with his golden repeater in 
his hand — he looked anxiously round the office, 
and then in turn at each of the three clerks. Mr. 
Phipps sighed, Mr. Trent shook his head, and Mr. 
Grimble shrugged up his shoulders. 

"Not here yet?*' 

"Nor won't be," muttered Mr. Grimble. 

" What odds will you lay about it ?" whispered 
the giddy Mr. Trent. 

"The office clock is rather fast," stammered 
out Mr. Phipps. 

" No — ^it is exact by my time," said the Secre- 
tary, and he held out his watch for inspection. 

"He was always punctual to a minute," ob- 
served Mr. Grimble. 

"Always. I fear, gentlemen, we must apply 
for a war — " 

The Secretary paused, for he heard the sound 
of a foot at the door, which hastily opened, and 
in walked Mr. Pr3ane ! ! ! 

An apparition could scarcely have caused a 
greater trepidation. The Secretary hurriedly 
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thrust his repeater into his breeches-pocket. Mr. 
Grimble retreated to his own desk — Mr. Phipps 
stood stock-still, with his eyes and mouth wide 
open — while Mr. Trent, though he was a loser on 
the event, burst into a loud laugh. 

"I am afraid, gentlemen," said Mr. Pryme, 
looking very foolish and stammering, ''I am 
afraid that my — ^my — ^my ridiculous behaviour 
yesterday has caused you some — some — ^uneasiness 
— on my account.** 

No answer. 

" The truth is — I was excessively anxious and 
nervous — and agitated — ^very agitated indeed !** 

The little florid man colored up till his round, 
shiny, bald head was as scarlet as a love-apple. 

'* The truth is — after so many disappointments 
— I did not like to mention the thing — the affair — 
till it was quite certain — till it was all over — for fear 
of being quizzed. The truth is — the truth is — " 

"Take time, Mr. Pryme,*' said the Secretary. 

"Why, then, sir — the truth is — after fifteen 
years — I'm a Father — a, happy Father, sir — a fine 
chopping boy, gentlemen — and Mrs. P. is as 
charming — that*s to say, as well^ — ^as can be ex- 
pected !** 



THE PURLOINED LETTER 

BY 
EDGAR ALLAN FOE 



THE PURLOINED LETTER. 

Nil sapientise odiosius acumine nimio. 

SSNBCA. 

AT F^Sy just after dark one gusty evening in 
the autumn of i8 — , I was enjoying the 
twofold luxury of meditation and a meerschaum, 
in company with my friend C. Auguste Dupin, 
in his little back library, or book-closet, au trot- 
siime^ No, 33, J^ue Dundt^ Faubourg St Ger- 
main, For one hour at least we had maintained 
a profound silence; while each, to any casual 
observer, might have seemed intently and ex- 
clusively occupied with the curling eddies of 
smoke that oppressed the atmosphere of the 
chamber. For myself, however, I was mentally 
discussing certain topics which had formed mat- 
ter for conversation between us at an earlier period 
of the evening ; I mean the affair of the Rue 
Morgue, and the mystery attending the murder 
of Marie Roget. I looked upon it, therefore, as 
something of a coincidence, when the door of 
10 146 
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our apartment was thrown open and admitted our 

old acquaintance Monsieur G , the Prefect of 

the Parisian police. 

We gave him a hearty welcome ; for there was 
nearly half as much of the entertaining as of the 
contemptible about the man, and we had not seen 
him for several years. We had been sitting in 
the dark, and Dupin now arose for the purpose 
of lighting a lamp, but sat down again, without 

doing so, upon G 's saying that he had called 

to consult us, or rather to ask the opinion of my 
friend, about some official business which had 
given him a great deal of trouble. 

"If it is any point requiring reflection," ob- 
served Dupin, as he forbore to enkindle the wick, 
"We shall examine it to better purpose in the 
dark.'' 

"This is another of your odd notions,*' said 
the Prefect, who had a fashion of calling every- 
thing "odd" that was beyond his comprehen- 
sion, and thus lived amid an absolute legion of 
"oddities." 

"Very true," said Dupin, as he supplied his 
visitor with a pipe, and rolled toward him a com- 
fortable chair. 
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''And what is the difficulty now?" I asked. 
** Nothing more in the assassination way , I hope ?' ' 

''Oh noj nothing of that nature. The fact 
is, the business is vefy simple indeed, and I make 
no doubt that we can manage it sufficiently well 
ourselves : but then I thought Dupin would like 
to hear the details of it, because it is so exces- 
sively odd," 

" Simple and odd/' said Dupin. 

" Why, yes ; and not exactly that, either. The 
hct is, we have all been a good deal puzzled be- 
cause the affair ts so simple, and yet baffles us 
altogether." 

" Perhaps it is the very simplicity of the thing 
which puts you at &ult," said my friend. 

"What nonsense you do talk!" replied the 
Prefect, laughing heartily. 

"Perhaps the mystery is a little ioo plain," 
said Dupin. 

" Oh, good heavens ! who ever heard of such 
an idea?" 

"A little too self-evident." 

"Ha! ha! ha!— ha! ha! ha! — ho! ho! 
ho!" roared our visitor, profoundly amused; 
"oh, Dupin, you will be the death of me yet !" 
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'' And what, after all, is the matter on hand?" 



Ii 

" Why, I will tell you," replied the Prefect, as 
he gave a long, steady, and contemplative pufT, 
and settled himself in his chair. *' I will tell you 
in a few words ; but, before I begin, let me cau- 
tion you that this is an affair demanding the 
greatest secrecy, and that I should most probably 
lose the position I now hold, were it known that 
I confided it to any one." 

"Proceed," said I. 

" Or not," said Dupin. 

"Well, then; I have received personal in- 
formation, from a very high quarter, that a certain 
document of the last importance has been pur- 
loined from the royal apartments. The indi- 
vidual who purloined it is known ; this beyond a 
doubt ; he was seen to take it. It is known, also, 
that it still remains in his possession." 

" How is this known ?" asked Dupin. 

"It is clearly inferred," replied the Prefect, 
" from the nature of the document, and from the 
non-appearance of certain results which would 
at once arise from its passing out of the 
robber's possession; — that is to say, from his 
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employing it as he must design in the end to 
employ it.*' 

" Be a little more explicit/' I said. 

''Welly I may venture so far as to say that 
the paper gives its holder a certain power in a 
certain quarter where such power is immensely 
valuable." The Prefect was fond of the cant of 
diplomacy. 

'' Still I do not quite understand/' said Dupin. 

" No ? Well ; the disclosure of the document 
to a third peison, who shall be nameless, would 
bring in question the honor of a personage of 
most exalted station; and this fact gives the 
holder of the document an ascendency over the 
illustrious personage whose honor and peace are 
so jeopardized." 

"But this ascendency," I interposed, "would 
depend upon the robber's knowledge of the 
loser's knowledge of the robber. Who would 
dare—" 

"The thief," said G , "is the Minister 

D , who dares all things, those unbecoming 

as well as those becoming a man. The method 
of the thief was not less ingenious than bold. 
The document in question — a letter, to be frank 
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— had been received by the personage robbed 
while alone in the royal boudoir. During its 
perusal she was suddenly interrupted by the en- 
trance of the other exalted personage, from whom 
especially it was her wish to conceal it. After a 
hurried and vain endeavor to thrust it in a 
drawer, she was forced to place it, open as it was, 
upon a table. The address, however, was upper- 
most, and, the contents thus unexposed, the letter 
escaped notice. At this juncture enters the Min- 
ister D . His lynx eye immediately perceives 

the paper, recognizes the handwriting of the ad- 
dress, observes the confusion of the personage 
addressed, and fathoms her secret. After some 
business transactions, hurried through in his or- 
dinary manner, he produces a letter somewhat 
similar to the one in question, opens it, pretends 
to read it, and then places it in close juxtaposition 
to the other. Again he converses for some fifteen 
minutes upon the public affairs. At length, in 
taking leave, he takes also from the table the 
letter to which he had no claim. Its rightful 
owner saw, but, of course, dared not call atten- 
tion to the act, in the presence of the third per- 
sonage, who stood at her elbow. The minister 
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decamped, leaving his own letter— one of no im- 
portance — upon the table." 

"Here, Jthen," said Dupin to me, " you have 
precisely what you demand to make the ascend- 
ency complete — ^the robber's knowledge of the 
laser's knowledge of the robber." 

"Yes," replied the Prefect; "and the power 
thus attained has for some months past been 
wielded, for political purposes, to a very danger- 
ous extent. The personage robbed is more 
thoroughly convinced, every day, of the neces- 
sity of reclaiming her letter. But this, of course, 
cannot be done openly. In fine, driven to de- 
spair, she has committed the matter to me." 

"Than whom," said Dupin, amid a perfect 
whirlwind of smoke, " no more sagacious agent 
could, I suppose, be desired or even imagined." 

"You flatter me," replied the Prefect; "but 
it is possible that some such opinion may have 
been entertained." 

"It is clear," said I, "as you observe, that 
the letter is still in possession of the minister, 
since it is this possession, and not any employ- 
ment of the letter, which bestows the power. 
With the employment the power departs." 
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"True," said G ; "and upon this con- 
viction I proceeded. My first care was to make 
thorough search of the minister's hotel; and 
here my chief embarrassment lay in the neces- 
sity of searching without his knowledge. Beyond 
all things, I have been warned of the danger 
which would result from giving him reason to 
suspect our design." 

" But," said I, " you are quite aufait in these 
investigations. The Parisian police have done 
this thing often before." 

" Oh yes ; and for this reason I did not despair. 
The habits of the minister gave me, too, a great 
advantage. He is frequently absent from home 
all night. His servants are by no means numer- 
ous. They sleep at a distance from their master's 
apartment, and, being chiefly Neapolitans, are 
readily made drunk. I have keys, as you know, 
with which I can open any chamber or cabinet 
in Paris. For three months a night has not 
passed, during the greater part of which I have 
not been engaged, personally, in ransacking the 

D Hotel. My honor is interested, and, to 

mention a great secret, the reward is enormous. 
So I did not abandon the search until I had be- 
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oxne fully satisfied that there is a more astute 
man than myself. I i^cy that I have investi- 
gated every nook and comer of the premises in 
whieh it is possible that the paper can be con- 
cealed." 

** But is it not possible/' I suggested, '* that 
although the letter may be in possession of 
the minister, as it unquestionably is, he may 
have concealed it elsewhere than upon his own 
premises?" 

" This is barely possible/' said Dupin. " The 
present peculiar condition of affairs at court, and 

especiaUy of those intrigues in which D is 

known to be involved, would render the instant 
availability of the document — its susceptibility 
of being produced at a moment's notice — a point 
of nearly equal importance with its possession." 

*' Its susceptibility of being produced ?" said I. 

"That is to say, of being destroy ed^^ said 
Dupin. 

"True," I observed; "the paper is clearly 
then upon the premises. As for its being upon 
the person of the minister, we may consider that 
as out of the question." 

" Entirely," said the Prefect. " He has been 
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twice waylaid, as if by footpads, and his person 
rigorously searched under my own inspection." 

" You might have spared yourself the trouble," 
said Dupin. "D , I presume, is not alto- 
gether a fool, and, if not, must have anticipated 
these waylayings, as a matter of course." 

"Not altogether a fool," said G ; "but 

then he's a poet, which I take to be only one re- 
move from a fool. ' ' 

" True," said Dupin, after a long and thought- 
ful whiff from his meerschaum, " although I have 
been guilty of certain doggerel myself." 

" Suppose you detail," said I, " the particulars 
of your search." 

"Why, the fact is, we took our time and we 
searched everywhere, I have had long experience 
in these affairs. I took the entire building, room 
by room ; devoting the nights of a whole week 
to each. We examined, first, the fiirniture of 
each apartment. We opened every possible 
drawer; and I presume you know that, to a 
properly trained police agent, such a thing as a 
secret drawer is impossible. Any man is a dolt 
who permits a ' secret ' drawer to escape him in a 
search of this kind. The thing is so plain. 
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There is a certain amount of bulk — of space — ^to 
be accounted for in every cabinet. Then we have 
accurate rules. The fiftieth part of a line could 
not escape us. After the cabinets we took the 
chaiis. The cushions we probed with the fine 
long needles you have seen me employ. From 
the tables we removed the tops." 

"Why so?" 

" Sometimes the top of a table, or other simi- 
larly arranged piece of furniture, is removed by 
the person wishing to conceal an article ; then the 
leg is excavated, the article is deposited within the 
cavity, and the top replaced. The bottoms and 
tops of bed-posts are employed in the same way." 

"But could not the cavity be detected by 
sounding ?" I asked. 

" By no means, if, when the article is deposited, 
a sufficient wadding of cotton be placed around it. 
Besides, in our case we were obliged to proceed 
without noise." 

" But you could not have removed — you could 
not have taken to pieces all articles of furniture 
in which it would have been possible to make a 
deposit in the manner you mention. A letter may 
be compressed into a thin spiral roll, not differing 
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much in shape or bulk from a large knitting 
needle, and in this form it might be inserted into 
the rung of a chair, for example. You did not 
take to pieces all the chairs ?" 

"Certainly not; but we did better — ^we ex- 
amined the rungs of every chair in the hotel, and 
indeed, the jointings of every description of fur- 
niture, by the aid of a most powerful micro- 
scope. Had there been any traces of recent 
disturbance we should not have failed to detect 
it instantly. A single grain of gimlet-dust, for 
example, would have been as obvious as an apple. 
Any disorder in the gluing — ^any unusual gaping 
in the joints — would have sufficed to ensure de- 
tection." 

"I presume you looked to the mirrors, be- 
tween the boards and the plates, and you probed 
the beds and bed-clothes, as well as the curtains 
and carpets." 

"That of course; and when we had abso- 
lutely completed every article of the furniture 
in this way, then we examined the house itself. 
We divided its entire surface into compartments, 
which we numbered, so that none might be 
missed ; then we scrutinized each individual 
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square inch throughout the premises, including 
two houses immediately adjoining, with the 
microscope, as before.** 

''The two houses adjoining!** I exclaimed j 
''you must have had a great deal of trouble.** 

"We had; but the reward offered Was pro- 
digious.*' 

"You include iht grounds about the houses?*' 

"AU the grounds are paved with brick. 
They gave us comparatively little trouble. We 
examined the moss between the bricks, and found 
it undisturbed.*' 

"You looked among D 's papers, of 

course, and into the books of the library?*' 

"Certainly; we opened every package and 
parcel; we not only opened every book, but 
we turned over every leaf in each volume, not 
contenting ourselves with a mere shake, accord- 
ing to the foshion of some of our police officers. 
We also measured the thickness of every book- 
caver^ with the most accurate admeasurement, 
and applied to each the most jealous scrutiny 
of the microscope. Had any of the bindings 
been recently meddled with, it would have been 
utterly impossible that the fact should have 
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escaped observation. Some five or six volumes, 
just from the hands of the binder, we carefully 
probed, longitudinally, with the needles/* 

''You explored the floors beneath the car- 
pets?" 

"Beyond doubt. We removed every carpet, 
and examined the boards with the microscope?" 

''And the paper on the walls?" 

"Yes." 

"You looked into the cellars?" 

"We did." 

"Then," I said, "you have been making a 
miscalculation, and the letter is not upon the 
premises, as you suppose." 

"I fear you are right there," said the Pre- 
fect. "And now, Dupin, what would you ad- 
vise me to do?" 

"To make a thorough research of the prem- 
ises." 

"That is absolutely needless," replied G . 

" I am not more sure that I breathe than I am 
that the letter is not at the hotel." 

"I have no better advice to give you," said 
Dupin. " You have, of course, an accurate de- 
scription of the letter?" 
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" Oh, yes." And here the Prefect, producing 
a memorandum-book, proceeded to read aloud 
a minute account of the internal and especially 
of the external appearance of the missing docu- 
ment. Soon after finishing the perusal of this 
description, he took his departure, more entirely 
depressed in spirits than I had ever known the 
good gentleman before. 

In about a month afterward he paid us an- 
other visit, and found us occupied very nearly as 
before. He took a pipe and a chair and entered 
into some ordinary conversation. At length I 
said: 

'* Well, but, G , what of the purloined let- 
ter ? I presume you have at last made up your 
mind that there is no such thing as overreaching 
the minister?" 

"Confound him, say I — ^yes; I made the re- 
examination, however, as Dupin suggested — ^but 
it was all labor lost, as I knew it would be." 

" How much was the reward offered, did you 
say?" asked Dupin. 

" Why, a very great deal — a very liberal reward 
— I don't like to say how much precisely; but 
one thing I will say, that I wouldn't mind giv- 
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ing my individual check for fifty thousand francs 
to any one who obtains me that letter. The fact 
is, it is becoming of more and more importance 
every day; and the reward has been lately 
doubled. If it were trebled, however, I could 
do no more than I have done.'' 

"Why, yes," said Dupin, drawlingly, between 
the whiffs of his meerschaum, " I really — think, 
G , you have not exerted yourself — to the ut- 
most in this matter. You might — do a little 
more, I think, eh?" 

" How? — ^in what way?" 

"Why (puff, puff), you might (puff, puff) 
employ counsel in the matter, eh (puff, puff, 
puff) ? Do you remember the story they tell of 
Abemethy?" 

" No ; hang Abemethy !" 

" To be sure ! hang him and welcome. But, 
once upon a time, a certain rich miser conceived 
the design of sponging upon this Abemethy for 
a medical opinion. Getting up, for this purpose, 
an ordinary conversation in a private company, 
he insinuated his case to the physician, as that of 
an imaginary individual. 

" ' We will suppose,* said the miser, * that his 
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symptoms are such and such ; now, doctor, what 
woaldyau have directed him to take?' 

" * Take !' said Abemethy, * why, take oMce, 
to be sure.'" 

*'But," said the Prefect, a little discomposed, 
'' 1 9ssi perfectly willing to take advice, and to pay 
for it. I would really give fifty thousand francs 
to any one who would aid me in the matter." 

''In that case," replied Dupin, opening a 
drawer, and producing a check-book, '' you may 
as well fill me up a check for the amount men- 
tioned. When you haye signed it, I will hand 
you the letter." 

I was astounded. The Prefect appeared ab- 
solutely thunder-stricken. For some minutes he 
remained speechless and motionless, looking in- 
credulously at my friend with open mouth, and 
eyes that seemed starting from their sockets; 
then, apparently recovering himself in some 
measure, he seized a pen, and after several pauses 
and vacant stares, finally filled up and signed a 
check for fifty thousand francs, and handed it 
across the table to Dupin. The latter examined 
it carefully and deposited it in his pocket-book ; 
then, unlocking an escritoire^ took thence a letter 
11 
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and gave it to the Prefect. This functionary 
grasped it in a perfect agony of joy, opened it 
with a trembling hand, cast a rapid glance at its 
contents, and then, scrambling and struggling to 
the door, rushed at length unceremoniously from 
the room and from the house, without having 
uttered a syllable since Dupin had requested him 
to fill up the check. 

When he had gone, my friend entered into 
some explanations. 

"The Parisian police,** he said, "are exceed- 
ingly able in their way. They are persevering, 
ingenious, cunning, and thoroughly versed in the 
knowledge which their duties seem chiefly to de- 
mand. Thus, when G detailed to us his 

mode of searching the premises of the Hotel 

D , I felt entire confidence in his having 

made a satisfactory investigation — so &r as his 
labors extended.** 

" So far as his labors extended ?** said I. 

" Yes," said Dupin. " The measures adopted 
were not only the best of their kind, but carried 
out to absolute perfection. Had the letter been 
deposited within the range of their search, these 
fellows would, beyond a question, have found it." 
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I merely laughed — ^but he seemed quite serious 
in all that he said. 

''The measures, then/' he continued, "were 
good in their kind, and well executed ; their de- 
fect lay in their being inapplicable to the case, 
and to the man. A certain set of highly ingeni- 
ous resources are, with the Prefect, a sort of pro- 
crustean bed, to which he forcibly adapts his de- 
signs. But he perpetually errs by being too deep 
or too shallow for the matter in hand ; and many 
a schoolboy is a better reasoner than he. I knew 
one about eight years of age, whose success at 
guessing in the game of ' even and odd ' attracted 
universal admiration. This game is simple, and 
is played with marbles. One player holds in his 
hand a number of these toys, and demands of 
another whether that number is even or odd. If 
the guess is right, the guesser wins one ; if wrong, 
he loses one. The boy to whom I allude won all 
the marbles of the school. Of course he had 
some principle of guessing ; and this lay in mere 
observation and admeasurement of the astuteness 
of his opponents. For example, an arrant sim- 
pleton is his opponent, and, holding up his closed 
hand asks, * Are they even or odd ?' Our school- 
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boy replies, *Odd,' and loses; but upon the 
second trial he wins, for he then says to himself, 
'The simpleton had them even upon the first 
trial, and his amount of cunning is just sufficient 
to make him have them odd upon the second ; I 
will therefore guess odd;* — ^he guesses odd, and 
wins. Now, with a simpleton a degree above the 
first he would have reasoned thus : * This fellow 
finds that in the first instance I guessed odd, and 
in the second he will propose to himself, upon 
the first impulse, a simple variation from even to 
odd, as did the first simpleton ; but then a second 
thought will suggest that this is too simple a 
variation, and finally he will decide upon putting 
it even as before. I will therefore guess even ;' 
he guesses even, and wins. Now this mode of 
reasoning in the schoolboy, whom his fellows 
term 'lucky,* what, in its last analysis, is it?** 

" It is merely,** I said, " an identification of the 
reasoner*s intellect with that of his opponent.'* 

"It is,** said Dupin; "and, upon inquiring 
of the boy by what means he effected the thorough 
identification in which his success consisted, I re- 
ceived answer as follows : * When I wish to find 
out how wise, or how stupid, or how good, or 
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how wicked is any one, or what are his thoughts 
at the moment, I fashion the expression of my 
kce, as accurately as possible, in accordance with 
the expression of his, and then wait to see what 
thoughts or sentiments arise in my mind or heart, 
as if to match or correspond with the expression.' 
This response of the schoolboy lies at the bottom 
of all the spurious profundity which has been 
attributed to Rochefoucauld, to La Bougive, to 
Machiavelli, and to Campanella.'' 

"And the identification," I said, "of the 
reasoner's intellect with that of his opponent, de- 
pends, if I understand you aright, upon the ac- 
curacy with which the opponent's intellect is 
admeasured." 

" For its practical value it depends upon this," 
replied Dupin ; "and the Prefect and his cohort 
fail so frequently, first, by default of this identi- 
fication, and secondly, by ill-admeasurement, or 
rather through non-admeasurement, of the in- 
tellect with which they are engaged. They con- 
sider only their otem ideas of ingenuity ; and, in 
searching for anything hidden, advert only to the 
modes in which fAey would have hidden it. They 
are right in this much — that their own ingenuity 
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is a faithful representative of that of the mass ; 
but when the cunning of the individual felon is 
diverse in character from their own, the felon foils 
them, of course. This always happens when it 
is above their own, and very usually when it is 
below. They have no variation of principle in 
their investigations ; at best, when urged by some 
unusual emergency — ^by some extraordinary re- 
ward — they extend or exaggerate their old modes 
of practice^ without touching their principles. 

What, for example, in this case of D , has 

been done to vary the principle of action ? What 
is all this boring, and probing, and sounding, 
and scrutinizing with the microscope, and divid- 
ing the surface of the building into registered 
square inches — ^what is it all but an exaggeration 
of the application of the one principle or set of 
principles of search, which are based upon the 
one set of notions regarding human ingenuity, to 
which the Prefect, in the long routine of his duty, 
has been accustomed? Do you not see he has 
taken it for granted that all men proceed to con- 
ceal a letter — not exactly in' a gimlet-hole bored 
in a chair-leg — ^but, at least, in some out-of-the 
way hole or comer suggested by the same tenor 
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of thought which would urge a man to secrete a 
letter in a gimlet-hole bored in a chair-leg ? And 
do 3fOu not see also, that such recherchi nooks 
for concealment are adapted only for ordinary 
occasions and would be adopted only by ordinary 
intellects ; for in all cases of concealment, a dis- 
posal of the article concealed — a disposal of it in 
this recherchi manner, is, in the very first in- 
stance, presumable and presumed; and thus its 
discovery depends, not at all upon the acumen, 
but altogether upon the mere care, patience, and 
determination of the seekers ; and where the case 
is of importance — or, what amounts to the same 
thing in policial eyes, when the reward is of mag- 
nitude — the qualities in question have never been 
known to fJEul. You will now understand what 
I meant in suggesting that, had the purloined 
letter been hidden anywhere within the limits of 
the Prefect's examination — in other words, had 
the principles of its concealment been compre- 
hended within the principles of the Prefect — its 
discovery would have been a matter altogether 
beyond question. This functionary, however, has 
been thoroughly mystified ; and the remote source 
of his defeat lies in the supposition that the minister 
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is a fool, because he has acquired renown as a 
poet. All fools are poets ; this the Prefect feels; 
and he is merely guilty of a non disiributio medii 
in thence inferring that all poets are fools." 

" But is this really the i)oet ?' ' I asked. " There 
are two brothers, I know ; and both have attained 
reputation in letters. The minister, I believe, 
has written learnedly on the Differential Calculus. 
He is a mathematician, and no poet." 

" You are mistaken ; I know him well ; he is 
both. As poet and mathematician he would 
reason well ; as mere mathematician he could not 
have reasoned at all, and thus would have been 
at the mercy of the Prefect." 

" You surprise me," I said, '* by these opinions, 
which have been contradicted by the voice of the 
world. You do not mean to set at naught the 
well-digested idea of centuries. The mathe- 
matical reason has long been regarded as the 
reason par excellence. * * 

''* II y a d parter,' " replied Dupin, quoting 
from Chamfort, " * que toute idie publique^ taute 
convention refue, est une sottise, car elle a convenu 
au plus grand nombre.' The mathematicians, I 
grant you, have done their best to promulgate 
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the popnlar error to which you allude, and which 
is none the less an error for its promulgation as 
truth. With an art worthy a better cause, for ex- 
ample, they have insinuated the term ' analysis ' 
into application to algebra. The French are the 
originators of this practical deception ; but if a 
term is of any importance — if words derive any 
value from applicability — ^then ' analysis ' conveys, 
in algebra, about as much as, in Latin, ' ambitus ' 
implies 'ambition,' ^religio^* 'religion,' or * ham- 
ines honesiij* ' a set of honorable men.' " 

''You have a quarrel on hand, I see," said I, 
"with some of the algebraists of BEuris; but 
proceed." 

" I dispute the availability, and thus the value 
of that reason which is cultivated in any especial 
form other than the abstractly logical. I dispute, 
in particular, the reason educed by mathematical 
study. The mathematics are the science of form 
and quantity. Mathematical reasoning is merely 
logic applied to observation upon form and quan- 
tity. The great error lies in supposing that 
even the truths of what is called pure algebra 
are abstract or general truths. And this error is 
so egregious that I am confounded at the univer- 
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sality with which it has been received. Mathe- 
matical axioms are not axioms of general truth. 
What is true of relation — of form and quantity 
— ^is often grossly £dse in regard to morals, for 
example. In this latter science it is very usually 
untni'^ that the aggregated parts are equal to the 
whole. In chemistry, also, the axiom fails. In 
the consideration of motive it fails; for two 
motives, each of a given value, have not, neces- 
sarily, a value when united, equal to the sum of 
their values apart. There are numerous other 
mathematical truths which are only truths within 
the limits of relation. But the mathematician 
argues, from \ii& finite truths^ through habit, as if 
they were of an absolutely general applicability — 
as the world indeed imagines them to be. Bryant, 
in his very learned 'Mythology,' mentions an 
analogous source of error, when he says that 
' although the Pagan fables are not believed, yet 
we forget ourselves continually, and make infer- 
ences from them as existing realities.' With the 
algebraists, however, who are Pagans themselves, 
the 'Pagan fables' are believed, and the infer- 
ences are made, not so much through lapse of 
memory, as through an unaccountable addling of 
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the brains. In short, I never yet encountered the 
mere mathematician who could be trusted out of 
equal roots, or one who did not clandestinely 
hold it as a point of his faith that o? +px was 
absolutely and unconditionally equal to ^. Say 
to one of these gentlemen, by way of experiment, 
if you please, that you believe occasions may 
occur where :x^ +px is not altogether equal to q, 
and, having made him understand what you 
mean, get out of his reach as speedily as con- 
venient, for beyond doubt he will endeavor to 
knock you down. 

''I mean to say," continued Dupin, while I 
merely laughed at his last observations, <' that if 
the minister had been no more than a mathe- 
matician, the Prefect would have been under no 
necessity of giving me this check. I knew him, 
however, as both mathematician and poet, and 
my measures were adapted to his capacity, with 
reference to the circumstances by which he was 
surrounded. I knew him as courtier, too, and as 
a bold intriguant Such a man, I considered, 
could not fail to be aware of the ordinary poli- 
tical modes of action. He could not have failed 
to anticipate — and events have proved that he did 
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not fail to anticipate — the waylayings to which he 
was subjected. He must have foreseen, I reflected, 
the secret investigations of his premises. His 
frequent absences from home at night, which were 
hailed by the Prefect as certain aids to his suc- 
cess, I regarded only as ruses^ to afford oppor- 
tunity for thorough search to the police, and thus 
the sooner to impress them with the conviction to 
which G , in feet, did finally arrive — the con- 
viction that the letter was not upon the premises. 
I felt, also, that the whole train of thought, which 
I was at some pains in detailing to you just now, 
concerning the invariable principle of policial 
action in searches for articles concealed — ^I felt 
that this whole train of thought would necessarily 
pass through the mind of the minister. It would 
imperatively lead him to despise all the ordinary 
nooks of concealment. He could not, I reflected, 
be so weak as not to see that the most intricate 
and remote recess of his hotel would be as open 
as his commonest closets to the eyes, to the 
probes, to the gimlets, and to the microscopes of 
the Prefect. I saw, in fine, that he would be 
driven, as a matter of course, to simplicity^ if 
not deliberately induced to it as a matter of 
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choice. You will remember, perhaps, how des- 
perately the Prefect laughed when I suggested, 
upon our first interview, that it was just possible 
this m3rstery troubled him so much on account of 
its being so very self-evident.** 

"Yes,** said I, "I remember his merriment 
well. I really thought he would have fallen in- 
to convulsions." 

" The material world,*' continued Dupin, 
'^ abounds with very strict analogies to the im- 
material ; and thus some color of truth has been 
given to the rhetorical dogma, that metaphor, 
or simile, may be made to strengthen an argu- 
ment, as well as to embellish a description. 
The principle of the vis inerH(B^ for example, 
seems to be identical in physics and metaphysics. 
It is not more true in the former, that a large 
body is with more difficulty set in motion than 
a smaller one and that its subsequent momentum 
is commensurate with this difficulty, than it is, 
in the latter, that intellects of the vaster capacity, 
while more forcible, more constant, and more 
eventful in their movements than those of inferior 
grade, are yet the less readily moved, and more 
embarrassed and full of hesitation in the first few 
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steps of their progress. Again : have you ever 
noticed which of the street signs over the shop 
doors are the most attractive of attention ? 

"I have never given the matter a thought," 
I said. 

"There is a game of puzzles," he resumed, 
*' which is played upon a map. One party play- 
ing requires another to find a given word — the 
name of town, river, state, or empire — any word, 
in short, upon the motley and perplexed surface 
of the chart. A novice in the game generally 
seeks to embarrass his opponents by giving them 
the most minutely lettered names ; but the adept 
selects such words as stretch, in large characters, 
from one end of the chart to the other. These, 
like the over-largely lettered signs and placards 
of the street, escape observation by dint of be- 
ing excessively obvious; and here the physical 
oversight is precisely analogous with the moral 
inapprehension by which the intellect suffers to 
pass unnoticed those considerations which are too 
obtrusively and too palpably self-evident. But 
this is a point, it appears, somewhat above or 
beneath the understanding of the Prefect. He 
never once thought it probable, or possible, that 
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the minister had deposited the letter immediately 
beneath the nose of the whole world, by way 
of best preventing any portion of that world from 
perceiving it. 

"But the more I reflected upon the daring, 
dashing, and discriminating ingenuity of D — ; 
upon the fact that the document must always 
have been at hand^ if he intended to use it to 
good purpose; and upon the decisive evidence, 
obtained by the Prefect, that it was not hidden 
within the limits of that dignitary's ordinary 
search — the more satisfied I became that, to con- 
ceal this letter, the minister had resorted to the 
comprehensive and sagacious expedient of not 
attempting to conceal it at all. 

*' Full of these ideas, I prepared myself with 
a pair of green spectacles, and called one fine 
morning, quite by accident at the ministerial 
hotel. I found D at home, yawning, loung- 
ing, and dawdling, as usual, and pretending to 
be in the last extremity of ennui. He is, per- 
haps, the most really energetic human being now 
alive — ^but that is only when nobody sees him. 

"To be even with him, I complained of my 
weak eyes, and lamented the necessity of the 
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spectacles, under cover of which I cautiously 
and thoroughly surveyed the whole apartment, 
while seemingly intent only upon the conversa- 
tion of my host. 

** I paid especial attention to a large writing- 
table near which he sat, and upon which lay 
confusedly, some miscellaneous letters and other 
papers, with one or two musical instruments and 
a few books. Here, however, after a long and 
very deliberate scrutiny, I saw nothing to excite 
particular suspicion. 

"At length my eyes, in going the circuit of 
the room, fell upon a trumpery filigree card-rack 
of paste-board, that hung dangling by a dirty 
blue ribbon, from a little brass knob just beneath 
the middle of the mantelpiece. In this rack, 
which had three or four compartments, were five 
or six visiting cards and a solitary letter. This 
last was much soiled and crumpled. It was torn 
nearly in two, across the middle — as if a design, 
in the first instance, to tear it entirely up as 
worthless, had been altered, or stayed, in the 
second. It had a large black seal, bearing the 
D cipher vefy conspicuously, and was ad- 
dressed, in a diminutive female hand, to D , 
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tbe minister himself. It was thrust carelessly, 
and even, as it seemed, contemptuously, into 
one of the uppermost divisions of the rack. 

** No sooner had I glanced at this letter, than 
I concluded it to be that of which I was in 
search. To be sure, it was, to all appearance, 
radically different from the one of which the 
Prefect had read us so minute a description. 
Here the seal was large and black, with the 

D cipher ; there it was small and red, with 

the ducal arms of the S family. Here, the 

address, to the minister, was diminutive and 
feminine; there the superscription, to a certain 
royal personage, was markedly bold and decided ; 
the size alone formed a point of correspondence. 
But, then, the radicalness of these differences, 
which was excessive ; the dirt ; the soiled and torn 
condition of the paper, so inconsistent with the 
true methodical habits of D , and so sug- 
gestive of a design to delude the beholder into 
an idea of the worthlessness of the document; 
these things, together with the h3rper-obtrusive 
situation of this document, full in the view of 
every visitor, and thus exactly in accordance 
with the conclusions to which I had previously 
12 
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arrived ; these things, I say, were strongly cor- 
roborative of suspicion, in one who came with 
the intention to suspect. , 

"I protracted my visit as long as possible, 
and while I maintained a most animated discus- 
sion with the minister, upon a topic which I 
knew well had never failed to interest and excite 
him, I kept my attention really riveted upon the 
letter. In this examination, I committed to 
memory its external appearance and arrangement 
in the rack; and also fell, at length, upon a 
discovery which set at rest whatever trivial doubt 
I might have entertained. In scrutinizing the 
edges of the paper, I observed them to be more 
chafed than seemed necessary. They presented the 
broken appearance which is manifested when a 
stiff paper, having been once folded and pressed 
with a folder, is refolded in a reverse direction, 
in the same creases or edges which had formed 
the original fold. This discovery was sufficient. 
It was clear to me that the letter had been turned, 
as a glove, inside out, re-directed and re-sealed. 
I bade the minister good-morning, and took my 
departure at once, leaving a gold snuff-box upon 
the table. 
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** The next morning I called for the snuff-box, 
when we resumed, quite eagerly, the conversa- 
tion of the preceding day. While thus engaged, 
however, a loud report, as if of a pistol, was 
heard immediately beneath the windows of the 
hotel, and was succeeded by a series of fearful 
screams, and the shoutings of a terrified mob. 

D rushed to a casement, threw it open, and 

looked out. In the meantime, I stepped to the 
card- rack, took the letter, put it in my pocket, 
and replaced it by a facsimile (so far as regards 
externals) which I had carefully prepared at 

my lodgings — imitating the D cipher, very 

readily, by means of a seal formed of bread. 

"The disturbance in the street had been oc- 
casioned by the frantic behavior of a man with 
a musket. He had fired it among a crowd of 
women and children. It proved, however, to 
have been without ball, and the fellow was suf- 
fered to go his way as a lunatic or a drunkard. 
When he had gone, D came from the win- 
dow, whither I had followed him immediately 
upon securing the object in view. Soon after- 
ward I bade him farewell. The pretended lunatic 
was a man in my own pay." 
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"But what purpose had you," I asked^ "in 
replacing the letter by 2. facsimile? Would it 
not have been better at the first visit, to have 
seized it openly and departed?" 

"D ," replied Dupin, "is a desperate 

man, and a man of nerve. His hotel, too, is 
not without attendants devoted to his interest. 
Had I made the wild attempt you suggest, I 
might never have left the ministerial presence 
alive. The good people of Paris might have 
heard of me no more. But I had an object 
apart from these considerations. You know my 
political prepossessions. In this matter I act 
as a partisan of the lady concerned. For eigh- 
teen months the minister has had her in his 
power. She has now him in hers — since, being 
unaware that the letter is not in his possession, 
he will proceed with his exactions as if it was. 
Thus will he inevitably commit himself, at once, 
to his political destruction. His downfidl, too, 
will not be more precipitate than awkward. It 
is all very well to talk about the facilis descen- 
sus Avemi ; but in all kinds of climbing, as 
Catalan! said of singing, it is far more easy to 
get up than to come down. In the present in- 
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stance I have no sympathy — at least no pity — 
for him who descends. He is that monstrum 
horrendum, an unprincipled man of genius. I 
confess, however, that I should like very well 
to know the precise character of his thoughts, 
when, being defied by her whom the Prefect 
terms 'a certain personage,' he is reduced to 
opening the letter which I left for him in the 
card-rack." 
** How ? did you put anything particular in it ?" 
''Why — ^it did not seem altogether right to 
leave the interior blank — that would have been 

insulting. D , at Vienna, once did me an 

evil turn, which I told him, quite good-hu- 
moredly, that I should remember. So, as I knew 
he would feel some curiosity in regard to the 
identity of the person who had outwitted him, 
I thought it a pity not to give him a clue. He 
is well acquainted with my MS., and I just 
copied into the middle of the blank sheet the 
words — 

" * Un dessein si fonestey 
S'il n'est digne d'Atrte, est digne de Thyeste.' 

They are to be found in Cr^billon's ' Atrte.' " 
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1 86 How I set about Paying my Debts. 

and good ; if with honors all the better. Al- 
though you will not have to earn your bread (in 
the accepted use of the term), you will find such 
advantages of service." 

I assented to all this, inwardly deriving no 
small consolation from the fact that I should 
not be obliged to encounter any examination at 
once, as my matriculation had already been tri- 
umphantly^ accomplished. 

'^ I shall allow you ;^5oo a year and the ex- 
penses of a horse/' added my father; ''and I 
shall give orders for you to be supplied with 
some sound and wholesome wine. On this sum 
I shall expect you to live without incurring any 
debts. If you do run into debt, you must dis- 
charge all such liabilities out of your own earn- 
ings." 

One of my father's great characteristics was 
firmness. His was genuine firmness, and it had 
nothing to do with its weak counterfeit, obsti- 
nacy. I knew that he meant what he had said 
about my paying all debts by my own earnings, 
and that it had not been added merely for the 
purpose of giving weight to his warning, or 
seasoning his advice with the condiment called 
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"solemn chaff." Of course I had no intention 
then of incurring debts ; but I felt that I should 
have to accept the alternative if I did. 

A few words shall dismiss my university ex- 
periences. Five hundred a year, with the ex- 
penses of a horse (to this a servant was added), 
and a gratuitous supply of wine, seemed in con- 
templation a mine of wealth that would be fully 
equal to all my necessities. So, relying on the 
plenitude of my resources, I started a second 
horse, and even a third during the hunting sea- 
son. I liked (in common with all other Oxon- 
ians I ever made acquaintance with) easy-chairs 
and luxurious furniture. I was fond of looking 
at handsomely bound books, if I did not read 
them very carefully; and for good pictures I 
had quite a passion. In music I took great de- 
light; so a grand pianoforte, hired at a rate 
that would have paid its price once a year, formed 
a conspicuous feature in my rooms. All these 
likings (and many others of an expensive nature 
might be added), together with a great taste for 
pleasant and genial society, sufficed to render 
my career an expensive one. One thing I can 
conscientiously aver: if money was wasted 
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thoughtlessly on capricious whims and pleasures^ 
it was not wasted on any pursuits that could be 
condemned as vicious. The result of all this 
expenditure may be easily guessed. 

I was never ploughed ; but in those periodical 
encounters with the examiners the university 
rules obliged me to engage in, I may say that 
the former always died game. Never shall I 
forget those last final rounds, conducted across 
that awful green table, when all one's mental 
pugilistic science was brought into play to make 
a very partial knowledge reach the whole length 
of a subject ; while enthusiastic friends, with 
mistaken kindness, looked on in breathless si- 
lence, and encouraged me with smiling glances 
or imaginary pats on the back, as I turned 
toward them with a sickly smile of recognition 
and hollow pretence of being quite at my ease. 

But the time came when all these ordeals had 
been safely passed, and I was going to '' put on 
my gown" next degree-day. So I sent round 
to collect my various bills, determining to be 
business-like, and to arrive at an exact knowledge 
of my position. After some persuasion, the coy 
tradesmen sent in their bills, not to ask for 
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payment, but pledges as it were of their confi- 
dence in my honor and solvency. After two or 
three additions (compound) that brought each 
time varying results, I arrived at the conclusion 
that I owed nearly ^800. My father's words 
recurred to me, not by any means for the first 
time, and I set myself to wondering how I could 
earn this amount. Literature — ^the writing of a 
successful novel that should accomplish the whole 
matter as by the magic of a fairy's wand — ^was 
the first idea that presented itself, as I believe it 
does to very many others under similar circum- 
stances. I dismissed the thought as impracti- 
cable. A brighter one succeeded. I would get a 
tutorship. Many men of my acquaintance had 
done so. Certainly they were usually " honors " 
men, and not heirs to baronetcies and ten or 
twenty thousand a year. But I might seek one 
in the guise of an ordinary B. A., and none need 
know that my prospects in life pointed to the 
possession of a very old title, and far-spreading 
estates in two western counties, not to mention a 
street in Mayfair and a house in Belgravia. 

"But you will want testimonials, and that 
sort of thing, you know," said Hatfield, of Bal- 
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ioi/with whom I was discussing my plans over a 
cigar. 

'' Grantham, my coach, will manage that for 
me, I have no doubt/' I answered. 

" Well, if you get any decent thing, or keep 
it for two months, I'm in for a plough," he ob- 
served. 

Bearing these words in mind, it was with a 
feeling of justifiable pride that, a few mornings 
after, I carried some half-a-dozen letters in my 
hand to his rooms, where I was going to break- 
fast. I had called at the Union on my way, to 
look at the letter-rack ; and I must confess to a 
feeling of considerable surprise when I beheld 
there sundry missives bearing the mystic initials 
I had adopted in my advertisement in the 
"Guardian." 

"By return of post, too!" I inwardly ex- 
claimed. *' Parents must take the bait very 
easily, or tutors must be scarce." I hurried 
away, as I was late, without opening the letters, 
reserving this pleasing task for Hatfield's rooms 
and presence. 

" Is it a dun that I see before me?" cried that 
gentleman, as I entered letters in hand. 
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'' Behold the triumphs of advertising and edu- 
cation !" I rejoined, showing the letters in tri- 
umph. 

Alas ! they were all circulars from agents who 
would be happy to place X. Q. 's name on their 
registers, etc. etc. 

I looked rather blank, as I had no fancy for 
prosecuting my search after employment in this 
manner. 

"There is no harm in it, you know,** said 
Hatfield ; " but, of course, unless a man is all 
honors he cannot pick and choose, and you must 
take what they send you, or get nothing at all.** 

But I was not reduced to this ; for Grantham, 
to whom I had confided my plan, called at my 
rooms during the day, and offered a solution of 
the difficulty. 

"If you are really in earnest about this, I 
think I know of a thing that will exactly suit 
you. It is to prepare a young fellow for Oxford. 
They want a man who is a gentleman, up to the 
work, and fond of country sports, hunting, etc. 
But what would your father say to your taking 
a private tutorship? Does he know of your 
plan?*' 
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^' It is the result of an agreement between us 
respecting my running into debt,'* I explained. 
"I shall write and tell him what I have done 
when I have undertaken an engagement/* 

"But, if Sir Grahame objects, would you 
throw a place up ?' ' 

" He would not allow me to act dishonorably,** 
I answered ; ** and were I engaged I must accept 
the consequences.'* 

" Very well : if you are determined to risk it, 
I can offer you a tutorship in the family of a 
General Gawston, of Gawston Flats, Norfolk, 
where you will have one pupil to look after, be 
resident in the house, and receive a salary at the 
rate of ;^i5o a year. They are in want of a 
man immediately. * * 

I caught at the bait, and in return it caught 
me. My father, to whom I wrote at once, to 
communicate my having entered into this engage- 
ment, replied that, had he been consulted prior 
to my binding myself, he would not have con- 
sented to such a plan; but that now, as the 
engagement was already formed, I must fulfil it ; 
at all events until another tutor could be found. 
I had been imprudent in accepting a situation 
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not befitting my station ; but I must now abide 
by my impradence, etc. 

There was one thing in favor of my concealing 
my real position in life while at Gawston Flats. 
My father, once Sir Grahame Luxton, had several 
years before assumed the additional name of 
Penreston on coming into a large property, left 
by a distant relative, on the condition of his 
taking the name. This condition did not bind 
the children, however; and so my sisters and 
myself were Luxtons, as we preferred retaining 
the name of our ancestors, a more ancient and 
honorable one too, by-the-by, as my father 
alwajrs took care to impress on us. 

I determined not to visit Luxton Court before 
leaving for Gawston Flats, as I must confess that, 
now my plan of getting a tutorship was accom- 
plished, I felt an unacknowledged regret that I 
had so easily succeeded ; and I sometimes wished 
I had set about paying my debts in a differemt 
way. Feeling that the home air and style at 
Luxton would hardly suit me under the circum- 
stances, and possibly fearing some banter from 
my father, I left Oxford as soon as I could ; and 
in a few days I was driving across the country 
18 
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(flat and uninteresting to my western eyes) that 
led from Mudhole station to Gawston Flats. 

On my arrival about half-past five in the even- 
ing, I was ushered at once to my bedroom, and I 
sat down by the acceptable fire to have a good 
warm. All at once the thought came into my 
mind, " How about going down to dinner? Is 
the tutor usually there ? Does he wear full dress ? 
The servant said nothing about dinner-time.'* 
Solving these questions by the reflection that a 
tutor was still a gentleman, and feeling hungry, 
I determined to dress and go down. So I rang 
for my portmanteau, and found that Colonel 
Gawston dined at seven. 

It was dark when I had arrived, but a hurried 
glance had shown me that the place was evi- 
dently a gentleman's; and this impression was 
confirmed when I wandered down about a quarter 
to seven, and beat about among some doors in 
the hall for that one which belonged to the 
drawing-room. Taking a lucky shot at one with 
a white handle, I entered a large, well-lighted 
room. A lady, not unpleasant looking, but 
dressed very severely in black velvet, rose from 
a chair near the fire. 
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''Mr. Luxton, I presume/' she said, rising. 

I bowed, deriving some comfort from the &ct 
that she betrayed no surprise at seeing me. 

" Colonel Gawston has only just come in, or 
he would have seen you before/' she continued, 
after shaking hands with me. *' You must have 
had a cold journey ; pray take that chair by the 
fire." 

I did so, and we chatted on very easily until 
the master of the house joined us just as dinner 
was announced. He greeted me very pleasantly 
— ^perhaps just a little stiffly — and then I gave 
Mrs. Gawston my arm, and we went in to dinner. 
I cannot say I felt quite at my ease in my new 
position; but this did not interfere with my 
appetite, and dinner passed off with sufficient 
conversation going on between the courses. 

" Mr. Luxton, you will take some more port?" 
said Colonel Gawston, as he filled his glass, and 
drew his chair near the fire, on the departure of 
his wife for the drawing-room. I followed his 
example in each respect. 

We have never had a resident tutor before," 
he continued ; '' and we are anxious to make you 
as comfortable as we can. We shall always be 
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glad of your company at dinner at seven, if you 
prefer dining late^ but we hope you will quite 
consult your own inclination about that. Your 
pupil you will see when we go to the drawing- 
room, I expect. He remained out longer than I 
did. To-morrow we can arrange further details, 
as may seem necessary.'' 

I shall never forget my first morning over the 
books with my new pupil. He was a very nice 
boy, but with a far too conversational tendency, 
I thought, as I tried hard to keep his mind (and 
my own) fixed on the work in hand. He would 
break off suddenly from some heartrending raXa^ 
iyw passage to ask me if I had kept horses at Ox- 
ford, or if the proctors had ever been down on 
me. Once or twice I found myself tripping, and 
only too ready to run on into the unclassical 
conversation such questions suggested, while 
Horace and Euripides lay open, but forgotten, 
before us. 

"Florence is coming this evening," he said 
one morning about a week after my arrival, as he 
was finding the place (always a long business), 
before commencing to translate. 

"Who?" I asked. 
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'* Florence ; my sister, you know. It is always 
jollier when she is here. You ought to see 
her ride. Most girls are great muffs, I think; 
but she isn't a bit.'' 

I heard a little more of Florence, but I did 
not see her until dinner-time. We had taken 
our seats when she entered, and hurriedly took 
a chair opposite me. Mrs. Gawston murmured 
the customary words, and we bowed across the 
table. The conversation was general, as our 
party was so small. Miss Gawston, who I found 
was grown up, and not the somewhat hoydenish 
young lady her brother's description had led me 
to expect, joined in it freely, and we found 
several things to say to one another across the 
table. I thought her extremely pleasant, I re- 
member, and remarkably pretty. She seemed 
about nineteen, and had just returned, I found 
to my horror, from a visit to some friends in 
the west. 

" My daughter tells me she met some Miss 
Luxtons while she was away. Are they any re- 
lations of yours?" asked Mrs. Gawston. I may 
say that that lady and I were on very pleasant 
terms; but I had every evening to encounter 
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the severity of black velvet (I used to wonder 
whether she had but one dress)^ and to feel my 
teeth on edge if by any chance my hand touched 
her robe as we marched in to dinner. 

"The daughters of Sir Grahame Penreston/' 
explained Miss Gawston. 

I felt very red as I explained that they (being 
really my sisters) were connections, and then I 
made a vigorous effort to change the conversa- 
tion. 

As the Colonel and I entered the drawing- 
room, Miss Gawston, seated at the pianoforte, 
was playing the Largo Apassionato, from Bee- 
thoven's Second Pianoforte Sonata. " Oh, pray 
do not stop,** I cried, as she paused on our 
entrance ; "that movement is more than beauti- 
ful.** Thus pressed she continued, then on to 
the Scherzo, and lastly the brilliant Rondo in 
splendid style. I was delighted. 

" You are fond of music," she said. 

"Very." 

"You play, perhaps, or sing?" 

"I play the violin, and I sing to a certain 
extent.*' I was longing for her to ask me to 
bring my violin down. I saw a music-volume 
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close by labelled ''Violin and Pianoforte." 
Mis. Gawston sat funereal, statuesque, and im- 
movable. Colonel Gawston was asleep, and his 
son was reading Mayne Reid's something or 
other. Miss Gawston was trifling with the ke}'s, 
possibly she feared asking the tutor such a thing. 
I was desperate. '' Shall I fetch my violin and 
music?" I said. Without waiting for an answer 
I went. The next moment we had commenced, 
and during the evening we played together, and 
then, emboldened by this beginning, we sang 
together. What happens once usually happens 
twice, and the next evening we occupied our- 
selves in the same way. Not always only in the 
evening though, but many a stray half-hour 
during the day we found time for a little mu- 
sic. Then, also, she rode very well; and as 
her brother and I rode almost daily, we often 
found ourselves taking the same direction; so 
altogether I saw a good deal of Miss Gawston. 
Need I tell you the result? Before a fort- 
night was over I was deeply in love, and my 
intention of recommending Colonel Gawston to 
look out for another tutor was unfulfilled. We 
often met before dinner in the library, where 
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there was a large Japanese screen that shut out 
the door. Moving very slowly toward the 
room one evening, near dinner-time, I overheard 
some words that made me pause before enter- 
ing, and cough violently, if not affectedly, in 
order that my presence might be known. 

"Ahem! my dear'' — the voice was Colonel 
Gawston's — "don't you think, my dear, that 
Mr. Luxton is — ^ahem — rather, just a little, per- 
haps not prudently, intimate with Florence?" 

"I have thought so, certainly," responded 
his wife; "and I was very glad this morning to 
receive an invitation from Lady Fitz-Pedigry for 
her, as it will take her away at once. I have ac- 
cepted it for her, and I thought of going with 
her to town to-morrow or the day after, to see 
Madame Valenciennes, as she " 

At this moment I interrupted the good lady by 
entering the room, disconcerting her rather by 
my sudden appearance. 

The words I had overheard determined me to 
learn my fate from Miss Gawston before she left, 
as I felt that, under any circumstances, it was 
impossible for me to stay much longer at Gaw- 
ston Flats in my present false position. If I could 
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not gain a personal interview I determined to 
write to her; and that night I wrote a candid 
letter, which I purposed sending her if no oppor- 
tunity for private conversation presented itself. 
But fate was kind, and the next morning I met 
Miss Gawston accidentally in the garden about an 
hour before breakfast-time. The result was that 
she did not appear at break^t, and that when we 
rose from that meal I requested a few minutes' 
private conversation with the Colonel. Never 
shall I forget his look of indignant amazement 
when he learnt that his son's tutor had proposed 
to his daughter, and that with success. 

" Mr. Luxton, when I engaged you," he said, 
** there was one thing I was assured of most em- 
phatically, and that was that you were a gentle- 
man. This is not the conduct of a gentleman, to 
enter my house, to undermine the affections of my 
daughter, to entrap her into an engagement ! 
Sir, you should have thrown up your situation 
here rather than have done this." 

I felt he had justice on his side. As far as he 
knew, I was nothing but a penniless suitor who 
had abused his peculiar position by using the 
many opportunities it afforded him of making 
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love to a young lady, a reputed heiress of ap- 
parently superior social rank. I could not help 
being amused, nevertheless, as I reflected how dif- 
ferent his tone would have been had he known 
all. Something prompted me not to tell him 
yet, but to go on pressing my suit without ad- 
vancing at once the real claims I had to back it. 
We were still in the midst of the discussion, the 
matter was seemingly going hopelessly against 
me, when a sharp knock at the door interrupted 
our debate. "Come in," said the Colonel, im- 
patiently. A servant entered with a note. It was 
a telegram calling the Colonel at once to town 
on important business — military, I think he said. 

"Mr. Luxton, I must postpone this matter un- 
til my return,'* he said, hastily looking at his 
watch. "I have not more than ten minutes to 
spare. I appeal to your honor not to make any 
unfair use of this unfortunate interruption.** He 
passed out of the room. A new idea struck me, 
and I followed quickly. 

" I had thought of going to town this after- 
noon for the night, and Rupert expressed a wish 
to accompany me,** I said ; " will you allow him 
to do so ?* * 
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"Certainly/* said the Colonel, looking re- 
lieved. *' If you wish it, you might remain away 
longer, not necessarily in town of course ; merely 
letting Mrs. Gawston know where Rupert is." 

" Rupert, do you mind just coming with me to 
Belgrave Square first," I said to my pupil as we 
alighted from the train. 

'* Oh no!" was the reply, and so we were 
soon rattling away in a hansdm to my father's 
town house. 

" Surely that's you !" said Rupert, looking at 
a photograph lying on the table in the drawing- 
room, where we were waiting for my father to 
appear. 

"Yes, I am friendly here," I replied, getting 
red. " If you will take a book for five minutes 
I shall have transacted . my business with Sir 
Grahame." I moved toward the door just as 
it opened, and the master of the house walked in. 

"My dear Frank, I hardly expected to see 
you," he said, as he entered. "You are look- 
ing very well indeed, in spite of your teaching 
labors. I hope you have thrown that foolish en- 
gagement up." He stopped as he caught sight 
of Rupert. 
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"Let me introduce my pupil to you," I 
said. 

" You will both dine here to-night, of course, 
and sleep,'* said my father, shaking hands with 
Rupert. " I am going to Luxton to-morrow by 
the 11.45 train; couldn't you come too? A 
change will do you good, and your sisters will 
be delighted to see you. They are under the 
impression that you are abroad, and I have not 
undeceived them. You will join us too, I hope, 
Mr. Gawston." 

It was so arranged and the next day we started 
for Luxton. In the meanwhile Rupert had, with 
some wonder (but he was too well-bred a boy to 
make many remarks), asked me if Sir Grahame 
Penreston was my father, and I saw him writing 
a letter that evening, probably to his mother or 
sister. I felt very much disposed to write to the 
latter, but I determined to wait until we reached 
Luxton. It is hardly necessary to say that, with- 
out abusing the Colonel's appeal to my honor, I 
had managed to let Florence know before I left 
that the obstacles in our way were not as insuper- 
able as they appeared. 

Arrived at Luxton Court, I wrote to Mrs. 
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Gawston, having previously enlightened my 
£5ither as to the true state of affairs. The Gaw- 
stons, if not as ancient a femily as ours, were 
eminently respectable, and my father, who could 
make no objections, was pleased to be unmerciful 
in the way of banter. ** A fine way to pay your 
debts indeed!" he concluded by saying. ''I 
called on my father in town," I wrote in my 
letter to Mrs. Gawston, ''and he gave us an invi- 
tation down here, which I took the liberty to 
accept. Rupert and I purpose staying here two 
nights before returning to the Flats. Enclosed is 
a letter to Miss Gawston, which I hope you will 
not object to hand over to her, and I trust that 
you will all pardon the slight deception I have 
practised on you," etc. The letter was given to 
Miss Gawston, and, as the reader may conclude, 
no further objections were made to our engage- 
ment. Before three months were over we were 
married. 

"And how about the debts?" does any one 
ask? 

Well, my father paid them. 
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THE MAIN TRUCK; 

OR, 

A LEAP FOR LIFE. 

Stand sdU! How fearful 
And dizzy 'tis to cast one's eyes so low I 

The munnuring surge, 
That on th' unnumbered idle pebbles chafes. 
Cannot be heard so high : I'll look no more. 
Lest my brain turn, and the deficient sight. 
Topple down headlong. — Shakespeare, 

AMONG the many agreeable associates whom 
ajL my different cruisings and wanderings have 
brought me acquainted with^ I can scarcely call 
to mind a more pleasant and companionable one 
than Tom Scupper. Poor fellow ! he is dead 
and gone now^ — a victim to that code of false 
honor which has robbed the navy of too many of 
its choicest officers. Tom and I were messmates 
during a short and delightful cruise ; and, for a 
good part of the time, we belonged to the same 
watch. He was a great hand to spin yams, 
which, to do him justice, he sometimes told 
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tolerably well ; and many a long mid- watch has 
his fund of anecdote and sea-stories caused to 
slip pleasantly away. We were lying, in the little 
schooner to which we were attached, in the open 
roadstead of La Guayra, at single anchor, when 
Tom told me the story which I am about to re- 
late, as nearly as I can remember, in his own 
words. A vessel from Baltimore had come into 
I>a Guayra that day, and by her I had received 
letters from home, in one of which there was a 
piece of intelligence that weighed very heavily 
on my spirits. For some minutes after our watch 
commenced, Tom and I walked the deck in 
silence, which was soon, however, interrupted by 
my talkative companion, who, perceiving my de- 
pression, and wishing to divert my thoughts, 
began as follows : 

The last cruise I made in the Mediterranean 
was in the "Old Ironsides,'* as we used to call 
our gallant frigate. We had been backing and 
filling for several months on the western coast of 
Africa, from the Canaries down to Mesurado, in 
search of slave-traders; and during that time 
we had some pretty heavy weather. When we 
reached the Straits, there was a spanking wind 
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blowing from about west-southwest j so we squared 
away, and, without coming to at the Rock, made 
a straight wake for old Mahon^ the general ren- 
dezvous and place of refitting for our squadrons 
in the Mediterranean. Immediately on arriving 
there, we warped in alongside the Arsenal quay, 
where we stripped ship to a girtline, broke out 
the holds, tiers, and store-rooms, and gave her a 
regular-built overhauling from stem to stem. 

For a while, everybody was busy, and all 
seemed bustle and confusion. Orders and replies, 
in loud and dissimilar voices, the shrill pipings of 
the different boatswain's mates, each attending to 
separate duties, and the mingled clatter and noise 
of various kinds of work, all going on at the 
same time, gave something of the stir and ani- 
mation of a dock-yard to the usually quiet arsenal 
of Mahon. The boatswain and his crew were en- 
gaged in fitting a new gang of rigging ; the gun- 
ner in repairing his breechings and gun-tackles ; 
the fo'castlemen in calking; the topmen in 
sending down the yards and upper spars; the 
holders and waisters in whitewashing and holy- 
stoning; and even the poor marines were kept 
busy, like beasts of burden, in carrying breakers 
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of water on their backs. On the quay, near the 
ship, the smoke of the armorer's forge, which 
had been hoisted out and sent ashore, ascended 
in a thick black column through the clear blue 
sky; from one of the neighboring white-stone 
warehouses, the sound of saw and hammer told 
that the carpenters were at work ; near by, a live- 
lier rattling drew attention to the cooper, who in 
the open air was tightening the water-casks j and 
not far removed, under a temporary shed, formed 
of spare studding-sails and tarpaulins, sat the 
sailmaker and his assistants, repairing the sails, 
which had been rent by the many storms we had 
encountered. 

Many hands, however, make light work, and 
in a very few days all was accomplished : the stays 
and shrouds were set up and new rattled down ; 
the yards crossed, the running-rigging rove, and 
sails bent; and the old craft, fresh painted and 
all a-taunt-o, looked as fine as a midshipman on 
liberty. In place of the storm-stumps, which had 
been stowed away among the booms and other 
spare spars, amidships, we had sent up cap to'- 
gallant-masts and royal-poles, with a sheafe for 
skysails, and hoist enough for sky-scrapers above 
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them : so you may judge th^ old frigate looked 
pretty taunt. There was a Dutch line-ship in 
the harbor; but, though we only carried forty- 
four to her eighty, her main-truck would hardly 
have reached to our ro3ral-mast head. The side- 
bo)^, whose duty it was to lay aloft and furl the 
skysails, looked no bigger on the yard than a 
good sized duff for a midshipman's mess, and 
the main-truck seemed not half as large as the 
Turk's-head knot on the manropes of the accom- 
modation ladder. 

When we had got everything ship-shape and 
man-of-war fashion, we hauled out again, and 
took our berth about half way between the 
Arsenal and Hospital Island ; and a pleasant view 
it gave us of the town and harbor of old Mahon, 
one of the safest and most tranquil places of 
anchorage in the world. The water of this 
beautiful inlet — ^which, though it makes about 
four miles into the land, is not much over a 
quarter of a mile in width — is scarcely ever ruf- 
fled by a storm ; and, on the delightful afternoon 
to which I now refer, it lay as still and motion- 
less as a polished mirror, except when broken 
into momentary ripples by the paddles of some 
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passing waterman. }Vhat little wind we had in 
the fore part of the day died away at noon ; and 
though the first dog-watch was almost out, and 
the sun was near the horizon, not a breath of air 
had risen to disturb the serenity of the scene. 
The Dutch liner, which lay not far from us, was 
so clearly reflected in the glassy surface of the 
water, that there was not a rope about her, from 
her main-stay to her signal-halyards, which the 
eye could not distinctly trace in her shadowy 
and inverted image. The buoy of our best bower 
floated abreast our larboard bow ; and that, too, 
was so strongly imaged that its entire bulk seemed 
to lie above the water, just resting on it, as if up- 
borne on a sea of molten lead, except when, now 
and then, the wringing of a swab, or the dashing 
of a bucket overboard from the head, broke up 
the shadow for a moment, and showed the sub- 
stance but half its former apparent size. 

A small polacca craft had got under way from 
Mahon in the course of the forenoon, intending 
to stand over to Barcelona : but it fell dead calm 
just before she reached the chops of the harbor ; 
and there she lay as motionless upon the blue 
surface as if she were only a part of a mimic 
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scene, from the pencil of some accomplished 
painter. Her broad cotton lateen sails, as they 
hung drooping from the slanting and taper yards, 
shone with a glistening whiteness that contrasted 
beautifully with the dark flood in which they were 
reflected; and the distant sound of the guitar, 
which one of the sailors was listlessly playing on 
her deck, came sweetly over the water, and har- 
monized well with the quiet appearance of every- 
thing around. The whitewashed walls of the 
lazaretto, on a verdant headland at the mouth of 
the bay, glittered like silver in the slant rays of 
the sun ; and some of its windows were burnished 
so brightly by the level beams, that it seemed as 
if the whole interior of the edifice were in flames. 
On the opposite side, the romantic and pic- 
turesque ruins of Fort St. Philip, faintly seen, 
acquired double beauty from being tipped with 
the declining light ; and the clusters of ancient- 
looking windmills, which dot the green eminences 
along the bank, added, by the motionless state of 
their wings, to the eflect of the unbroken tran- 
quility of the scene. 

Even on board our vessel, a degree of stillness 
unusual for a man-of-war prevailed among the 
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crew. It was the hour of their evening meal; 
and the low hum that came from the gun-deck 
had an indistinct and buzzing sound, which, like 
the tiny song of bees of a warm summer noon, 
rather heightened than diminished the charm of 
the surrounding quiet. The spar-deck was almost 
deserted. The quartermaster of the watch, with 
his spy-glass in his hand, and dressed in a frock 
and trowsers of snowy whiteness, stood aft upon 
the taffrail, erect and motionless as a statue, keep- 
ing the usual lookout. A group of some half a 
dozen sailors had gathered together on the fore- 
castle, where they were supinely lying under the 
shade of the bulwarks ; and here and there, upon 
the gun-slides along the gangway, sat three or 
four others,— one, with his clothes-bag beside 
him, overhauling his simple wardrobe; another 
working a set of clues for some favorite officer's 
hammock; and the third engaged, perhaps, in 
carving his name in rude letters upon the handle 
of a jack-knife, or in knotting a lanyard by which 
to suspend it around his neck. 

On the top of the boom-cover, and in the full 
glare of the level sun, lay black Jack, the jig-maker 
of the ship, and a striking specimen of African 
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peculiarities, in whose single person they were all 
strongly developed. His flat nose was dilated to 
unusual width, and his ebony cheeks &irly glis- 
tened with delight, as he looked up at the gambols 
of a large monkey, which, clinging to the main- 
stay, just above Jack's woolly head, was chattering 
and grinning back at the negro, as if there existed 
some means of mutual intelligence between them. 
It was my watch on deck, and I had been stand- 
ing several minutes leaning on the main fiferail, 
amusing myself by observing the antics of the 
black and his congenial pla3rmate ; but at length, 
tiring of the rude mirth, I had turned towards 
the taffrail, to gaze on the more agreeable features 
of that scene which I have feebly attempted to 
describe. Just at that moment a shout and a 
merry laugh burst upon my ear; and looking 
quickly round to ascertain the cause of the un- 
usual sound on a frigate's deck, I saw little Bob 
Stay (as we called our commodore's son) stand- 
ing half way up the main-hatch ladder, clapping 
his hands, and looking aloft at some object that 
seemed to inspire him with a deal of glee. A 
single glance to the main-yard explained the oc- 
casion of his merriment. He had been coming 
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up from the gun-deck, when Jacko, perceiving 
him on the ladder, dropped suddenly down from 
the main-stay, and, running along the boom 
cover, leaped upon Bob's shoulder, seized his cap 
from his head, and immediately darted up the 
main-topsail sheet, and thence to the bunt of the 
main-yard, where he now sat picking threads 
from the tassel of his prize, and occasionally 
scratching his side and chattering, as if with 
exultation for the success of his mischief. But 
Bob was a sprightly, active little fellow; and 
though he could not climb quite as nimbly as a 
monkey, yet he had no mind to lose his cap with- 
out an effort to regain it. Perhaps he was more 
strongly incited to make chase after Jacko from 
noticing me to smile at his plight, or by the loud 
laugh of Jack, who seemed inexpressibly de- 
lighted at the occurence, and endeavored to 
evince, by tumbling about the boom-cloth, shak- 
ing his huge misshapen head, and sundry other 
grotesque actions, the pleasure for which he had 
no words. 

" Ha, you rascal, Jacko, hab you no more re- 
spec* for de young officer den to steal his cab? 
We bring you to de gangway, you black nigger. 
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and gib you a dozen on de bare back for a 
tief.'' 

The monkey looked down from his perch as if 
he understood the threat of the negro, and chat- 
tered a sort of defiance in answer. 

** Ha, ha ! Massa Stay, he say you mus' ketch 
him 'fore you flog him ; and it's no so easy for a 
midshipman in boots to ketch a monkey bare- 
foot." 

A red spot mounted to the cheek of little Bob, 
as he cast one glance of offended pride at Jack, 
and then sprang across the deck to the Jacob's 
ladder. In an instant he was half way up the 
rigging, running over the ratlines as lightly as if 
they were any easy flight of stairs, whilst the 
shrouds scarcely quivered beneath his elastic mo- 
tion. In a second more his hand was on the 
futtocks. 

''Massa Stay!" cried Jack, who sometimes, 
from being a favorite, ventured to take liberties 
with the younger officers — " Massa Stay, you best 
crowd through de lubber's hole : it take a sailor 
to climb de futtock shroud." 

But he had scarcely time to utter his pretended 
caution before Bob was in the top. The monkey. 
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in the meanwhile, had waited his approach, un- 
til he had got nearly up the rigging, when it sud- 
denly put the cap on its own head, and, running 
along the yard to the opposite side of the top, 
sprang up a rope and thence to the topmast back- 
stay, up which it ran to the topmast cross-trees, 
where it again quietly seated itself, and resumed 
its work of picking the tassel to pieces. For 
several minutes I stood watching my little mess- 
mate follow Jacko from one piece of rigging to 
another, the monkey all the while seeming to 
exert only as much agility as was necessary to 
elude the pursuer, and pausing whenever the 
latter appeared to be growing weary of the chase. 
At last, by this kind of manoeuvring, the mis- 
chievous animal succeeded in enticing Bob as 
high as the royal-masthead, when, springing 
suddenly on the royal stay, it ran nimbly down 
to the foretop-gallant-masthead, thence down the 
rigging to the foretop, when, leaping on the fore- 
yard, it ran out to the yard-arm, and hung the 
cap on the end of the studding-sail boom, where, 
taking its seat, it raised a loud and exulting chat- 
tering. Bob by this time was completely tired 
out; and, perhaps unwilling to return to the 
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deck to be laughed at for his fruitless chase, he 
sat down in the royal cross-tree, while those who 
had been attracted by the sport returned to their 
usual avocations or amusements. The monkey, 
no longer the object of pursuit or attention, re- 
mained but a little while on the yard-arm ; but 
soon, taking up the cap, returned in towards the 
slings, and dropped it down upon the deck. 

Some little piece of duty occurred at this mo- 
ment to engage me, as soon as which was per- 
formed I walked aft, and, leaning my elbow on 
the taffrail, was quickly lost in the recollection of 
scenes very different from the small pantomime I 
had just been witnessing. Soothed by the low hum 
of the crew, and the quiet loveliness of everything 
around, my thoughts had travelled &r away from 
the realities of my situation, when I was suddenly 
startled by a cry from black Jack which brought 
me on the instant back to consciousness. " My 
God ! Massa Scupper," cried he, '' Massa Stay is 
on de main truck!" 

A cold shudder ran through my veins as the 
word reached my ear. I cast my eyes up : it was 
too true ! The adventurous boy, after resting on 
the royal cross-trees, had been seized with a wish 
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to go still higher, and, impelled by one of those 
impulses by which men are sometimes instigated 
to place themselves in situations of imminent 
peril without a possibility of good resulting from 
the exposure, he had climbed the skysail pole, 
and, at the moment of my looking up, was 
actually standing on the main truck ! — a small, 
circular piece of wood on the very summit of the 
loftiest mast, and at a height so great from the 
deck that my brain turned dizzy as I looked 
up at him. The reverse of Virgil's line was true 
in this instance. It was comparatively easy to 
ascend; but to descend — my head swam round, 
and my stomach felt sick, at thought of the perils 
comprised in that one word. There was nothing 
above him or around him but the empty air ; and 
beneath him nothing but a point, a mere point — 
a small, unstable wheel, that seemed no bigger 
from the deck than the button on the end of a 
foil, and the taper skysail-pole itself scarcely 
larger than the blade. Dreadful temerity ! If he 
should attempt to stoop, what could he take hold 
of to steady his descent ? His feet quite covered 
up the small and fearful platform that he stood 
upon ; and, beneath that, a long, smooth, naked 
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spar, which seemed to bend with his weight, was 
all that upheld him from destruction. An attempt 
to get down from "that bad eminence" would 
be almost certain death : he would inevitably lose 
his equilibrium, and be precipitated to the deck, 
a crushed and shapeless mass. Such was the 
nature of the thoughts that crowded through my 
mind as I raised my eye, and saw the terrible 
truth of Jack's exclamation. What was to be 
done in the pressing and horrible exigency ? To 
hail him, and inform him of his danger, would be 
but to ensure his ruin. Indeed, I fancied that 
the rash boy already perceived the imminence of 
his peril ; and I half thought that I could see his 
limbs begin to quiver, and his cheek turn deadly 
pale. Every moment I expected to see the dread- 
ful catastrophe. I could not bear to look at him, 
and yet could not withdraw my gaze. A film came 
over my eyes, and a faintness over my heart. The 
atmosphere seemed to grow thick, and to tremble 
and waver like the heated air around a furnace ; 
the mast appeared to totter, and the ship to pass 
from under my feet. I myself had the sensations 
of one about to fall from a great height; and 
making a strong effort to recover myself, like that 
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of a dreamer who fancies that he is shoved from 
a precipice, I staggered up against the bulwarks. 
When my eyes were once turned from the 
dreadful object to which they had been riveted, 
my sense and consciousness came back. I looked 
around me : the deck was already crowded with 
people. The intelligence of poor Bob's temerity 
had spread through the ship like wild-fire, —as 
such news always will, — ^and the officers and crew 
were all crowding to the deck to behold the ap- 
palling, the heart-rending spectacle. Every one, 
as he looked up, turned pale, and his eye became 
fastened in silence on the truck — like that of a 
spectator of an execution on the gallows — with a 
steadfast, unblinking and intense, yet abhorrent 
gaze, as if momentarily expecting a fatal termina- 
tion to the awful suspense. No one made a sug- 
gestion ; no one spoke. Every feeling, every 
faculty, seemed to be absorbed and swallowed up 
in one deep, ii^tense emotion of agony. Once 
the first lieutenant seized the trumpet, as if to 
hail poor Bob ; but he had scarce raised it to his 
lips, when his arm dropped again, and sank list- 
lessly down beside him, as if from a sad conscious- 
ness of the utter inutility of what he had been 
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going to say. Every soul in the ship was now 
on the spar-deck, and every eye was turned to the 
main truck. 

At this moment there was a stir among the 
crew about the gangway, and directly after an- 
other face was added to those on the quarter- 
deck: it was that of the commodore, Bob's 
£3ither. He had come alongside in a shore-boat, 
without having been noticed by a single eye, so 
intense and universal was the interest that had 
fastened every gaze upon the spot where poor Bob 
stood trembling on the awful verge of fate. The 
commodore asked not a question, uttered not a 
syllable. He was a dark-faced, austere man, and 
it was thought by some of the midshipmen that 
he entertained but little affection for his son. 
However that might have been, it was certain that 
he treated him with precisely the same strict dis- 
cipline that he did the other young officers, or if 
there was any difference at all, it was not in favor 
of Bob. Some who pretended to have studied 
his character closely, affirmed that he loved his 
boy too well to spoil him, and that, intending 
him for the arduous profession in which he had 
himself risen to fieune and eminence, he thought 
15 
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it would be of service to him to experience some 
of its privations and hardships at the outset. 

The arrival of the commodore changed the 
direction of several eyes, which now turned on 
him to trace what emotions the danger of his son 
would occasion. But their scrutiny was foiled. 
By no outward sign did he show what was pass- 
ing within. His eye still retained its severe ex- 
pression, his brow the slight frown which it 
usually wore, and his lip its haughty curl. Im- 
mediately on reaching the deck, he had ordered 
a marine to hand him a musket; and with this 
stepping aft, and getting on the lookout-block, 
he raised it to his shoulder, and took a deliberate 
aim at his son, at the same time hailing him with- 
out a trumpet, in his voice of thunder, — 

" Robert !'* cried he, "jump ! jump overboard ! 
or ril fire at you!" 

The boy seemed to hesitate ; and it was plain 
that he was tottering, for his arms were thrown 
out like those of one scarcely able to retain 
his balance. The commodore raised his voice 
again, and, in a quicker and more energetic tone, 
cried, — 

" Jump ! 'tis your only chance for life." 
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The woids were scarcely out of his mouthy be- 
fore the body was seen to leave the truck and 
spring out into the air. A sound, between a 
shriek and a groan, burst from many lips. The 
fether spoke not — sighed not — indeed he did not 
seem to breathe. For a moment of intense agony 
a pin might have been heard to drop on deck. 
With a rush like that of a cannon-ball, the body 
descended to the water; and, before the waves 
closed over it, twenty stout fellows, among them 
several officers, had dived from the bulwarks. 
Another short period of bitter suspense ensued. 
It rose — he was alive! his arms were seen to 
move ! he struck out toward the ship ! and, des- 
pite the discipline of a man-of-war, three loud 
huzzas, an outburst of unfeigned and unrestrain- 
able joy from the hearts of our crew of five hun- 
dred men, pealed through the air, and made the 
welkin ring. Till this moment the old com- 
modore had stood unmoved. The eyes, that 
glistening with pleasure now sought his face, saw 
that it was ashy pale. He attempted to descend 
the horse-block, but his knees bent under him ; 
he seemed to gasp for breath, and put up his 
hand, as if to tear open his vest 3 but, before he 
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accomplished his object, he staggered forward, 
and would have fallen on the deck, had he not 
been caught by old black Jack. He was borne 
into his cabin, where the surgeon attended him, 
whose utmost skill was required to restore his 
mind to its usual equability and self-command, in 
which he at last happily succeeded. As soon as 
he recovered from the dreadful shock, he sent for 
Bob, and had a long, confidential conference with 
him ; and it was noticed, when the little fellow 
left the cabin, that he was in tears. The next 
day we sent down our taunt and dashy poles, and 
replaced them with the stump- to' -gallantmasts; 
and on the third we weighed anchor, and made 
sail for Gibraltar. 
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MRS. brown's sucx:ess. 

EVERY one remembers the severity of the 
Christmas of 187-. I will not designate 
the year more closely, lest I should enable those 
who are too curious to investigate the circum- 
stances of this story, and inquire into details 
which I do not intend to make known. That 
winter, however, was especially severe, and the 
cold of the last ten da]^ of December was more 
felt, I think, in F^uris than in any part of Eng- 
land. It may, indeed, be doubted whether there 
is any town in any country in which thoroughly 
bad weather is more afflicting than in the French 
capital. Snow and hail seem to be colder there, 
and fires certainly are less warm, than in London. 
And then there is a feeling among visitors to 
Paris that Paris ought to be gay 3 that gayety, 
prettiness, and liveliness are its aims, as money, 
commerce, and general business are the aims of 
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London, which, with its outside sombre dark- 
ness, does often seem to want an excuse for its 
ugliness. But on this occasion, at this Chrismas 
of 1 87-, Paris was neither gay, nor pretty, nor 
lively. You could not walk the street without 
being ankle-deep, not in snow, but in snow that 
had just become slush; and there was falling 
throughout the day and night of the 23d of 
December a succession of damp, half-frozen 
abominations from the sky which made it almost 
impossible for men and women to go about their 
business. 

It was at ten o'clock on that evening that an 
English lady and gentleman arrived at the Grand 
Hotel on the Boulevard des Italiens. As I have 
reasons for concealing the names of this married 
couple, I will call them Mr. and Mrs. Brown. 
Now, I wish it to be understood that in all the 
general affairs of life this gentleman and this lady 
lived happily together, with all the amenities 
which should bind a husband and a wife. Mrs. 
Brown was one of a wealthy family, and Mr. 
Brown, when he married her, had been relieved 
from the necessity of earning his bread. Never- 
theless, she had at once yielded to him when he 
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expressed a desire to spend the winters of their 
life in the South of France ; and he, though he 
was by disposition somewhat idle, and but little 
prone to the energetic occupations of life, would 
generally allow himself, at other periods of the 
year, to be carried hither and thither by her, 
whose more robust nature delighted in the excite- 
ment of travelling. But on this occasion there 
had been a little difference between them. 

Early in December an intimation had reached 
Mrs. Brown at Pau that on the coming Christmas 
there was to be a great gathering of all the 
Thompsons in the Thompson family hall at Strat- 
ford-le-Bow, and that she, who had been a 
Thompson, was desired to join the party with 
her husband. On this occasion her only sister 
was desirous of introducing to the family gen- 
erally a most excellent young man to whom she 
had recently become engaged. The Thompsons 
— the real name, however, is in fact concealed — 
were a numerous and a thriving people. There 
were uncles and cousins and brothers who had 
all done well in the world, and who were all 
likely to do better still. One had lately been re- 
tiuned to Parliament for the Essex Flats, and was 
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at the time of which I am writing a coDspicuoos 
member of the gallant Conservative majority. It 
was partly in triumph at this success that the 
great Christmas gathering of the Thompsons was 
to be held, and an opinion had been expressed by 
the legislator himself that, should Mrs. Brown, 
with her husband, fail to join the family on this 
happy occasion, she and he would be regarded as 
being \>\xtfainiant Thompsons. 

Since her marriage, which was an affair now 
nearly eight years old, Mrs. Brown had never 
passed a Christmas in England. The desirability 
of doing so had often been mooted by her. Her 
very soul craved the festivities of holly and 
mince-pies. There had ever been meetings of 
the Thompsons at Thompson Hall, though meet- 
ings not so significant, nor so important to the 
family, as this one which was now to be collected. 
More than once had she expressed a wish to see 
old Christmas again in the old house among the 
old faces. But her husband had always pleaded 
a certain weakness about his throat and chest as a 
reason for remaining among the delights of Pau. 
Year after year she had 3rielded, and now this 
loud summons had come. 
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It was not without considerable trouble that 
she had induced Mr. Brown to come as far as 
P&ris. Most unwillingly had he left Pftu; and 
then, twice on his journey — ^both at Bordeaux 
and Tours — ^he had made an attempt to return. 
From the first moment he had pleaded his throat, 
and when at last he had consented to make the 
journey, he had stipulated for sleeping at those 
two towns and at F^s. Mrs. Brown, who, with 
no slightest feeling of fatigue, could have made 
the jottmey from P&u to Stratford without stop- 
ping, had assented to ever3rthing, so that they 
might be at Thompson Hall on Christmas-eve. 
When Mr. Brown uttered his unavailing com- 
plaints at the first two towns at which they stayed, 
she did not, perhaps, quite believe all that he 
said of his own condition. We know how prone 
the strong are to suspect the weakness of the 
weak — as the weak are to be disgusted by the 
strength of the strong. There were, perhaps, a 
few words between them on the journey, but the 
result had hitherto been in fitvor of the lady. 
She had succeeded in bringing Mr. Brown as &r 
as Vans. 

Had the occasion been less important, no doubt 
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she would have yielded. The weather had been 
bad even when they left Pan, but as they had made 
their way northward it had become worse and 
still worse. As they left Tours, Mr. Brown, in a 
hoarse whisper, had declared his conviction that 
the journey would kill him. Mrs. Brown, how- 
ever, had unfortunately noticed half an hour be- 
fore that he had scolded the waiter on the score 
of an overcharged franc or two with a loud and 
clear voice. Had she really believed that there 
was danger, or even suffering, she would have 
yielded; but no woman is satisfied in such a 
matter to be taken in by false pretences. She ob- 
served that he ate a good dinner on his way to 
Paris, and that he took a small glass of cognac 
with complete relish, which a man really suffering 
from bronchitis surely would not do. So she 
persevered, and brought him into Paris, late in the 
evening, in the midst of all that slush and snow. 
Then, as they sat down to supper, she thought he 
did speak hoarsely, and her loving feminine heart 
began to misgive her. 

But this now was, at any rate, clear to her, — 
that he could not be worse off by going on to 
London than he would be should he remain in 
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Paris. If a man is to be ill, he had better be ill 
in the bosom of his family than at a hotel. What 
comfort could he have, what relief, in that huge 
barrack? As for the cruelty of the weather, 
London could not be worse than Paris, and then 
she thought she had heard that sea air is good for 
a sore throat. In that bedroom which had been 
allotted to them au quatriime they could not 
even get a decent fire. It would in every way be 
wrong now to forego the great Christmas gather- 
ing when nothing could be gained by staying in 
P^uis. 

She had perceived that, as her husband became 
really ill, he became also more tractable and less 
disputatious. Immediately after that little glass 

of cognac he had declared that he would be 

if he would go beyond Pftris, and she began to 
fear that, after all, ever3rthing would have been 
done in vain. But as they went down to supper 
between ten and eleven he was more subdued, 
and merely remarked that this journey would, he 
was sure, be the death of him. It was half-past 
eleven when they got back to their bedroom, and 
then he seemed to speak with good sense, and 
also with much real apprehension. '' If I can't 
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get something to relieve me, I know I shall never 
make my way on/' he said. It was intended that 
they should leave the hotel at half-past five the 
next morning, so as to arrive at Stratford, travel- 
ling by the tidal train, at half-past seven on 
Christmas-eve. The early hour, the long journey, 
the infamous weather, the prospect of that horrid 
gulf between Boulogne and Folkestone, would 
have been as nothing to Mrs. Brown, had it not 
been for that settled look of anguish which had 
now pervaded her husband's face. ^'If you 
don't find something to relieve me, I shall never 
live through it," he said again, sinking back into 
the questionable comfort of a Parisian hotel arm- 
chair. 

"But, my dear, what can I do?" she asked, 
almost in teslrs, standing over him and caressing 
him. He was a thin, genteel-looking man, with 
a fine long soft brown beard, a little bald at the 
top of the head, but certainly a genteel-looking 
man. She loved him dearly, and in her softer 
moods was apt to spoil him with her caresses. 
"What can I do, my dearie? You know I 
would do anything if I could. Get into bed, 
my pet, and be warm, and then to-morrow mom- 
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ing you will be all right/' At this moment he 
was preparing himself for his bed> and she was 
assisting him. Then she tied a piece of flannel 
round his throat, and kissed him, and put him in 
beneath the bedclothes. 

"I'll tell you what you can do," he said, 
very hoarsely. His voice was so bad now that she 
could hardly hear him. So she crept close to 
him, and bent over him. She would do any- 
thing if he would only say what. Then he 
told her what was his plan. Down in the salon 
he had seen a large jar of mustard standing on 
a sideboard. As he left the room he had ob- 
served that this had not been withdrawn with 
the other appurtenances of the meal. If she 
could manage to find her way down there, tak- 
ing with her a handkerchief folded for the pur- 
pose, and if she could then appropriate a part 
of the contents of that jar, and, returning with 
her prize, apply it to his throat, he thought that 
he could get some relief, so that he might be 
able to leave his bed the next morning at five. 
"But I am afraid it will be very disagreeable 
for you to go down all alone at this time of 
night," he croaked out in a piteous whisper. 
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" Of course I'll go," said she. " I don't mind 
going in the least. Nobody will bite me;" and 
she at once began to fold a clean handkerchief. 
"I won't be two minutes, my darling; and if 
there is a grain of mustard in the house, I'll 
have it on your chest almost immediately." 
She was a woman not easily cowed, and the 
journey down into the salon was nothing to her. 
Before she went she tucked the clothes care- 
fully up to his ears, and then she started. 

To run along the first corridor till she came 
to a flight of stairs was easy enough, and easy 
enough to descend them. Then there was 
another corridor and another flight, and a third 
corridor and a third flight, and she began to 
think that she was wrong. She found herself 
in a part of the hotel which she had not hith- 
erto visited, and soon discovered by looking 
through an open door or two that she had 
found her way among a set of private sitting- 
rooms which she had not seen before. Then 
she tried to make her way back, up the same 
stairs and through the same passages, so that 
she might start again. She was beginning to 
think that she had lost herself altogether, and 
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that she would be able to find neither the salon 
nor her bedroom, when she happily met the 
night porter. She was dressed in a loose white 
dressing-gown, with a white net over her loose 
hair, and with white worsted slippers. I ought, 
perhaps, to have described her personal appear- 
ance sooner. She was a large woman with a 
commanding bust, thought by some to be hand- 
some, after the manner of Juno. But with 
strangers there was a certain severity of manner 
about her — a fortification, as it were, of her 
virtue against all possible attacks — a declared de- 
termination to maintain, at all points, the beau- 
tiful character of a British Matron, which, much 
as it had been appreciated at Thompson Hall, 
had met with some iU-natured criticism among 
French men and women. At Pau she had been 
called La Fidre Anglaise. The name had reached 
her own ears and those of her husband. He had 
been much annoyed, but she had taken it in good 
part — ^had, indeed, been somewhat proud of 
the title — and had endeavored to live up to it. 
With her husband she could, on occasion, be 
soft, but she was of opinion that with other 
men a British matron should be stem. She 
16 
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was now greatly in want of assistance; but, 
nevertheless, when she met the porter she re- 
membered her character. "I have lost my 
way wandering through these horrid passages," 
she said in her severest tone. This was in 
answer to some question from him — some ques- 
tion to which her reply was given very slowly. 
Then, when he asked where madame wished to 
go, she paused, again thinking what destination 
she would announce. No doubt the man could 
take her back to her bedroom, but if so, the 
mustard must be renounced, and with the mus- 
tard, as she now feared, all hope of reaching 
Thompson Hall on Christmas-eve. But she, 
though she was in many respects a brave woman, 
did not dare to tell the man that she was prowl- 
ing about the hotel in order that she might make 
a midnight raid upon the mustard-pot. She 
paused, therefore, for a moment, that she might 
collect her thoughts, erecting her head as she did 
so in her best Juno fashion, till the porter was lost 
in admiration. Thus she gained time to fabricate 
a tale. She had, she said, dropped her handker- 
chief under the supper-table ; would he show her 
the way to the salon, in order that she might pick 
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it up ? But the porter did more than that, and 
accompanied her to the room in which she had 
sapped. 

Here, of course, there was a prolonged and, it 
need hardly be said, a vain search. The good- 
natured man insisted on emptying an enormous 
receptacle of soiled table napkins, and on turn- 
ing them over one by one, in order that the 
lady's property might be found. The lady 
stood by unhappy, but still patient, and as the 
man was stooping to his work, her eye was on 
the mustard pot. There it was, capable of con- 
taining enough to blister the throats of a score 
of sufferers. She edged off ^ little toward it 
while the man was busy, trying to persuade 
herself that he would surely forgive her if she 
took the mustard and told him her whole story. 
But the descent from her Juno bearing would 
have been so great ! She must have owned, 
not only to the quest for mustard, but also to a 
fib — ^and she could not do it. The porter was 
at last of opinion that madame must have made a 
mistake, and madame acknowledged that she was 
afraid it was so. 

With a longing, lingering eye, with an eye 
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turned back, oh ! so sadly to the great jar^ she 
left the room, the porter leading the way. She 
assured him that she would find it by herself, 
but he would not leave her till he had put her 
on to the proper passage. The journey seemed 
to be longer now even than before; but as she 
ascended the many stairs she swore to herself 
that she would not even yet be balked of her 
object. Should her husband want comfort for 
his poor throat, and the comfort be there within 
her reach, and he not have it? She counted 
every stair as she went up, and marked every 
turn well. She was sure now that she would 
know the way, Aid that she could return to the 
room without fault. She would go back to the 
salon. Even though the man should encounter 
her again, she would go boldly forward and 
seize the remedy which her poor husband so 
grievously required. 

"Ah, yes,** she said, when the porter told 
her that her room. No. 333, was in the corridor 
which they had then reached, "I know it all 
now. I am so much obliged. Do not come a 
step farther.'* He was anxious to accompany 
her up to the very door, but she stood in 
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the passage and prevailed. He lingered awhile 
— naturally. Unluckily, she had brought no 
money with her, and could not give him the 
two-franc piece which he had earned. Nor 
could she fetch it from her room, feeling that, 
were she to return to her husband without the 
mustard, no second attempt would be possible. 
The disappointed man turned on his heel at 
last, and made his way down the stairs and 
along the passage. It seemed to her to be 
almost an eternity while she listened to his still 
audible footsteps. She had gone on, creeping 
noiselessly up to the very door of her room, 
and there she stood, shading the candle in her 
hand, till she thought that the man must have 
wandered away into some farthest corner of that 
endless building. Then she turned once more 
and retraced her steps. 

There was no difficulty now as to the way. 
She knew it, every stair. At the head of each 
flight she stood and listened, but not a sound was 
to be heard, and then she went on again. Her 
heart beat high with anxious desire to achieve her 
object, and at the same time with fear. What 
might have been explained so easily at first would 
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now be as difficult of explanation. At last she . 
was in the great public vestibule, which she was 
now visiting for the third time, and of which, at 
her last visit, she had taken the bearings ac- 
curately. The door was there — closed, indeed, 
but it opened easily to the hand. In the hall 
and on the stairs and along the passages there 
had been gas, but here there was no light beyond 
that given by the little taper which she carried. 
When accompanied by the porter she had not 
feared the darkness, but now there was something 
in the obscurity which made her dread to walk 
the length of the room up to the mustard jar. 
She paused and listened, and trembled. Then 
she thought of the glories of Thompson Hall, of 
the genial warmth of a British Christmas, of that 
proud legislator who was her first cousin, and 
with a rush she made good the distance, and laid 
her hand upon the copious delf. She looked 
round, but there was no one there ; no sound was 
heard; not the distant creak of a shoe, not a 
rattle from one of those thousand doors. As she 
paused with her fair hand upon the top of the 
jar, while the other held the white cloth on which 
the medicinal compound was to be placed, she 
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looked like Lady Macbeth as she listened at 
Duncan's chamber door. 

There was no doubt as to the sufficiency of 
the contents. The jar was full nearly up to the 
lips. The mixture was, no doubt, very different 
from that good, wholesome English mustard which 
your cook makes fresh for you, with a little water, 
in two minutes. It was impregnated with a sour 
odor, and was, to English eyes, unwholesome of 
color. But still it was mustard. She seized the 
horn spoon, and without further delay spread an 
ample sufficiency on the folded square of the 
handkerchief. Then she commenced to hurry her 
return. 

But still there was a difficulty, no thought of 
which had occurred to her before. The candle 
occupied one hand, so that she had but the other 
for the sustenance of her treasure. Had she 
brought a plate or saucer from the salon, it would 
have been all well. As it was, she was obliged to 
keep her eye intent on her right hand, and to 
proceed very slowly on her return journey. She 
was surprised to find what an aptitude the thing 
had to slip from her grasp. But still she pro- 
gressed slowly, and was careful not to miss a turn- 
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ing. At last she was safe at her chamber door. 
There it was, No. 333. 



II. 

MRS. brown's failure. 

With her eye still fixed upon her burden, she 
glanced up at the number of the door — 333. 
She had been determined all through not to for- 
get that. Then she turned the latch and crept in. 
The chamber also was dark after the gaslight on 
the stairs, but that was so much the better. She 
herself had put out the two candles on the dress- 
ing-table before she had left her husband. As she 
was closing the door behind her she paused, and 
could hear that he was sleeping. She was well 
aware that she had been long absent — quite long 
enough for a man to fall into slumber who was 
given that way. She must have been gone, she 
thought, fully an hour. There had been no end 
to that turning over of napkins which she had so 
well known to be altogether vain. She paused at 
the centre-table of the room, still looking at the 
mustard, which she now delicately dried from off 
her hand. She had had no idea that it would 
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have been so difficult to carry so light and so 
small an affair. But there it was, and nothing 
had been lost. She took some small instrument 
from the washing-stand, and with the handle col- 
lected the flowing fragments into the centre. 
Then the question occurred to her whether, as her 
husband was sleeping so sweetly, it would be well 
to disturb him. She listened again, and felt that 
the slight murmur of a snore with which her ears 
were regaled was altogether free from any real 
malady in the throat. Then it occurred to her 
that, after all, fatigue perhaps had only made him 
cross. She bethought herself how, during the 
whole journey, she had &iled to believe in his ill- 
ness. What meals he had eaten! How thor- 
oughly he had been able to enjoy his full comple- 
ment of cigars ! And then the glass of brandy, 
against which she had raised her voice slightly in 
feminine opposition. And now he was sleeping 
there like an infant, with full, round, perfected, 
almost sonorous workings of the throat. Who 
does not know that sound, almost of two rusty 
bits of iron scratching against each other, which 
comes from a suffering windpipe ? There was no 
semblance of that here. Why disturb him when 
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he was so thoroughly enjoying that rest which, 
more certainly than anything else, would fit him 
for the fatigue of the morrow's journey? 

I think that, after all her labor, she would 
have left the pungent cataplasm on the table and 
have crept gently into bed beside him, had not a 
thought suddenly struck her of the great injury 
he had been doing her if he were not really ill. 
To send her down there, in a strange hotel, 
wandering among the passages, in the middle of 
the night, subject to the contumely of any one 
who might meet her, on a commission which, if 
it were not sanctified by absolute necessity, would 
be so thoroughly objectionable ! At this mo- 
ment she hardly did believe that he had ever 
really been ill. Let him have the cataplasm ; if 
not as a remedy, then as a punishment. It could, 
at any rate, do him no harm. It was with an idea 
of avenging rather than of justifying the past 
labors of the night that she proceeded at once to 
quick action. 

Leaving the candle on the table, so that she 
might steady her right hand with the left, she 
hurried stealthily to the bedside. Even though 
he was behaving badly to her, she would not 
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cause him discomfort by waking him roughly. 
She would do a wife's duty to him as a British 
matron should. She would not only put the 
warm mixture on his neck, but would sit care- 
fully by him for twenty minutes, so that she 
might relieve him from it when the proper 
period should have come for removing the 
counter-irritation from his throat. There would 
doubtless be some little difficulty in this — in 
collecting the mustard after it had served her 
purpose. Had she been at home, surrounded 
by her own comforts, the application would 
have been made with some delicate linen bag, 
through which the pungency of the spice would 
have penetrated with strength sufficient for the 
purpose. But the circumstance of the occasion 
had not admitted this. She had, she felt, done 
wonders in achieving so much success as this 
which she had obtained. If there should be 
anything disagreeable in the operation, he must 
submit to it. He had asked for mustard for 
his throat, and mustard he should have. 

As these thoughts passed quickly through 
her mind, leaning over him in the dark, with 
her eye fixed on the mixture lest it should slip, 
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she gently raised his flowing beard with her 
left hand, and with her other inverted rapidly, 
steadily but very softly fixed the handkerchief 
on his throat. From the bottom of his chin to 
the spot at which the collar-bones meeting 
together form the orifice of the chest, it covered 
the whole noble expanse. There was barely 
time for a glance, but never had she been 
more conscious of the grand proportions of that 
manly throat. A sweet feeling of pity came 
upon her, causing her to determine to relieve 
his sufferings in the shorter space of fifteen 
minutes. He had been lying on his back, with 
his lips apart, and as she held back his beard, 
that and her hand nearly covered the features 
of his face. But he made no violent effort to 
free himself from the encounter. He did not 
even move an arm or a leg. He simply emitted 
a snore louder than any that had come before. 
She was aware that it was not his wont to be so 
loud — that there was generally something more 
delicate and perhaps more querulous in his noc- 
turnal voice, but then the present circumstances 
were exceptional. She dropped the beard very 
softly — and there on the pillow before her lay 
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the &ce of a stranger ! She had put the mus- 
tard plaster on the wrong man. 

Not Priam ¥rakened in the dead of night, not 
Dido when fust she learned that iEneas had 
fled, not Othello when he learned that Desde- 
mona had been chaste, not Medea when she 
became conscious of her slaughtered children, 
could have been more struck with horror than 
was this British matron as she stood for a 
moment gazing with awe on that stranger's bed. 
One vain, half-completed, snatching grasp she 
made at the handkerchief, and then drew back 
her hand. If she were to touch him, would he 
not wake at once, and find her standing there 
in his bed-room ? And then how could she ex- 
plain it? By what words could she so quickly 
make him know the circumstances of that 
strange occurrence that he should accept it all 
before he had said a word that might offend 
her? For a moment she stood all but para- 
lyzed after that £unt ineffectual movement of 
her arm. Then he stirred his head uneasily on 
the pillow, opened wider his lips, and twice in 
rapid succession snored louder than before. 
She started back a couple of paces, and with 
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her body placed between him and the candle, 
with her face averted, but with her hand still 
resting on the foot of the bed, she endeavored 
to think what duty required of her. 

She had injured the man. Though she had 
done it most unwittingly, there could be no 
doubt but that she had injured him. If for a 
moment she could be brave, the injury might 
in truth be little; but how disastrous might 
be the consequences if she were now in her 
cowardice to leave him, who could tell? Ap- 
plied for fifteen or twenty minutes, a mustard 
plaster may be the salvation of a throat ill at 
ease; but if left there throughout the night, 
upon the neck of a strong man, ailing nothing, 
only too prone in his strength to slumber soundly, 
how sad, how painful, for aught she knew how 
dangerous, might be the effects ! And surely it 
was an error which any man with a heart in his 
bosom might pardon ! Judging from what little 
she had seen of him, she thought that he must 
have a heart in his bosom. Was it not her duty 
to wake him, and then quietly to extricate him 
from the embarrassment which she had brought 
upon him? 
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But in doing this what words should she use? 
How should she wake him? How should she 
make him understand her goodness, her benefi- 
cence, her sense of duty, before he should have 
jumped from the bed and rushed to the bell, 
and have summoned all above, and all below, 
to the rescue? "Sir, sir, do not move, do 
not stir, do not scream. I have put a mus- 
tare plaster on your throat, thinking that you 
were my husband. As yet no harm has been 
done. Let me take it ofif, and then hold your 
peace forever." Where is the man of such 
native constancy and grace of spirit that, at the 
first moment of waking with a shock, he could 
hear these words from the mouth of an un- 
known woman by his bedside, and at once obey 
them to the letter? Would he not surely jump 
from his bed, with that horrid compound falling 
about him — ^from which there could be no 
complete relief unless he would keep his pres- 
ent attitude without a motion. The picture 
which presented itself to her mind as to his 
probable conduct was so terrible that she found 
herself unable to incur the risk. 

Then an idea presented itself to her mind. 
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We all know how in a moment quick thoughts 
will course through the subtle brain. She 
would find that porter and send him to explain 
it all. There should be no concealment now. 
She would tell the story and would bid him to 
find the necessary aid. Alas ! as she told her- 
self that she would do so, she knew well that 
she was only running from the danger which it 
was her duty to encounter. Once again she put 
out her hand as though to return along the bed. 
Then thrice he snorted louder than before, and 
moved up his knee uneasily beneath the clothes, 
as though the sharpness of the mustard were al- 
ready working upon his skin. She watched him 
for a moment longer, and then, with the candle 
in her hand she fled. 

Poor human nature ! Had he been an old man, 
even a middle-aged man, she would not have left 
him to his unmerited sufferings. As it was, 
though she completely recognized her duty, and 
knew what justice and goodness demanded of her, 
she could not do it. But there was still left to 
her that plan of sending the night porter to him. 
It was not till she was out of the room and had 
gently closed the door behind her that she began 
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to bethink herself how she had made the mistake. 
With a glance of her eye she looked up, and then 
saw the number on the door — 353. Remarking 
to herself, with a Briton's natural criticism on 
things French, that those horrid foreigners do 
not know how to make their figures, she scudded 
rather than ran along the corridor, and then 
down some stairs and along another passage — so 
that she might not be found in the neighborhood 
should the poor man in his agony rush rapidly 
from his bed. 

In the confusion of her first escape she hardly 
ventured to look for her own passage — nor did 
she in the least know how she had lost her way 
when she came up staiis with the mustard in her 
hand. But at the present moment her chief 
object was the night porter. She went on de- 
scending till she came again to that vestibule, and 
looking up at the clock saw that it was now past 
one. It was not yet midnight when she left her 
husband, but she was not at all astonished at the 
lapse of time. It seemed to her as though she 
had passed a night among these miseries. And, 
oh, what a night ! But there was yet much to be 
done. She must find that porter, and then re- 
17 
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turn to her own suffering husband. Ah! what 
now should she say to him ? If he should really 
be ill, how should she assuage him? And yet 
how more than ever necessary was it that they 
should leave that hotel early in the morning — 
that they should leave Paris by the very earliest 
and quickest train that would take them as fugi- 
tives from their present dangers ! The door of 
the salon was open, but she had no courage to go 
in search of a second supply. She would have 
lacked strength to carry it up the stairs. Where, 
now, oh ! where was that man ? From the vesti- 
bule she made her way into the hall, but every- 
thing seemed to be deserted. Through the glass 
she could see a light in the court beyond, but she 
could not bring herself to endeavor even to open 
the hall doors. 

And now she was very cold — chilled to her 
very bones. All this had been done at Christ- 
mas, and during such severity of weather as had 
never before been experienced by living Parisians. 
A feeling of great pity for herself gradually came 
upon her. What wrong had she done, that she 
should be so grievously punished ? Why should 
she be driven to wander about in this way till her 
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limbB were fidling her? And then so absolntdy 
impcNTtant as it was that her strength should sap> 
port her in the morning ! The man woold not 
die even though he were left there without aid> 
to rid himself of the cataplasm as best he might 
Was it absolutdj necessary that she should dis- 
grace herself ? 

But she could not even procure the means of 
disgracing herself, if that telling her story to the 
night porter would have been a disgrace. She 
did not find him, and at last resolved to make her 
way back to her own room without further quest. 
She bq;an to think that she had done all that she 
could do. No man was ever killed by a mustard 
plaster on his throat His discomfort at the worst 
would not be worse than hers had been — or, too 
probably, than that of her poor husband. So 
she went back up the stairs and along the passages, 
and made her way on this occasion to the door 
of her room without any difficulty. The way 
was so well known to her that she could not but 
wonder that she had failed before. But now her 
hands had been empty, and her eyes had been at 
her command. She looked up, and there was 
the number, very manifest on this occasion — 333. 
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She opened the door most gently, thinking that 
her husband might be sleeping as soundly as that 
other man had slept, and she crept into the room. 



III. 



BfRS. BROWN ATTEMPTS TO ESCAPE. 

But her husband was not sleeping. He was 
not even in bed^ as she had left him. She found 
him sitting there before the fireplace, on which 
one half-burned log still retained a spark of what 
had once pretended to be a fire. Nothing more 
wretched than his appearance could be imagined. 
There was a single lighted candle on the table, 
on which he was leaning with his two elbows, 
while his head rested between his hands. He 
had on a dressing-gown over his nightshirt, but 
otherwise was not clothed. He shivered audibly, 
or rather shook himself with the cold, and made 
the table to chatter, as she entered the room. 
Then he groaned, and let his head fall from his 
hands on to the table. It occurred to her at the 
moment, as she recognized the tone of his queru- 
lous voice, and as she saw the form of his neck, 
that she must have been deaf and blind when she 
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had mistaken that stalwart stranger for her hus- 
band. " Oh, my dear," she said, " why are you 
not in bed?" He answered nothing in words, 
but only groaned again. " Why did you get up? 
I left you warm and comfortable." 

*' Where have you been all night?" he half 
whispered, half croaked, with an agonizing effort. 

" I have been looking for the mustard." 

"Have been looking all night, and haven't 
found it ? Where have you been ?" 

She refused to speak a word to him till she had 
got him into bed, and then she told her story. 
But, alas ! that which she told was not the true 
story. As she was persuading him to go back to 
his rest, and while she arranged the clothes again 
around him, she with difficulty made up her mind 
as to what she would do and what she would say. 
Living or dying, he must be made to start for 
Thompson Hall at half-past five on the next 
morning. It was no longer a question of the 
amenities of Christmas, no longer a mere desire 
to satisfy the family ambition of her own people, 
no longer an anxiety to see her new brother-in- 
law. She was conscious that there was in that 
house one whom she had deeply injured, and from 
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whose vengeance — even from whose aspect — she 
must fly. How could she endure to see that face 
which she was so well sure that she would recog- 
nize, or to hear the slightest sound of that voice 
which would be quite familiar to her ears, though 
it had never spoken a word in her hearing ? She 
must certainly fly on the wings of the earliest 
train which would carry her toward the old 
house; but in order that she might do so, she 
must propitiate her husband. 

So she told her story. She had gone forth, as 
he had bade her, in search of the mustard, and 
then had suddenly lost her way. Up and down 
the house she had wandered, perhaps nearly a 
dozen times. " Had she met no one ?*' he asked, 
in that raspy, husky whisper. "Surely there 
must have been some one about the hotel ! Nor 
was it possible that she could have been roaming 
about all those hours." "Only one hour, my 
dear," she said. Then there was a question 
about the duration of time, in which both of 
them waxed angry ; and as she became angry, her 
husband waxed stronger, and as he became vio- 
lent beneath the clothes, the comfortable idea 
returned to her that he was not perhaps so ill as 
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he would seem to be. She found herself driven 
to tell him something abont the porter, hav- 
ing to ai^coant for that lapse of time by ex- 
plaining how she had driven the poor man to 
search for the handkerchief which she had never 
losL 

''Why did yon not tell him yon wanted the 
mustard?" 

"My dear!" 

" Why not? There is nothing to be ashamed 
of in wanting mustard." 

" At one o'clock in the morning ! I couldn't 
do it. To tell you the truth, he wasn't very civil, 
and I thought that he was — ^perhaps a little tipsy. 
Now, my dear, do go to sleep." 

" Why didn't you get the mustard?" 

" There was none there— nowhere at all about 
the room. I went down again and searched 
everywhere. That's what took me so long. 
They always lock up those kind of things at 
these French hotels. They are too close-fisted to 
leave anything out. When you first spoke of it 
I knew that it would be gone when I got there. 
Now, my dear, do go to sleep, because we posi- 
tively must start in the morning." 
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*' That is impossible/' said he, jumping up in 
the bed. 

" We must go, my dear. I say that we must 
go. After all that has passed, I wouldn't not be 
with Uncle John and my cousin Robert to-mor- 
row evening for more — more — more than I would 
venture to say." 

" Bother !*' he exclaimed. 

" It's all very well for you to say that, Charles, 
but you don't know. I say that we must go to- 
morrow, and we will." 

" I do believe you want to kill me, Mary." 

" That is very cruel, Charles, and most false, 
and most unjust. As for making you ill, nothing 
could be so bad for you as this wretched place, 
where nobody can get warm either day or night. 
If anything will cure your throat for you at once, 
it will be the sea air. And only think how much 
more comfortable they can make you at Thomp- 
son Hall than anywhere in this country. I have 
so set my heart upon it, Charles, that I will do it. 
If we are not there to-morrow night, Uncle John 
won't consider us as belonging to the family." 

" I don't believe a word of it." 

"Jane told me so in her letter. I wouldn't let 
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you know before because I thought it so unjust. 
But that has been the reason why I've been so 
earnest about it all through." 

It was a thousand pities that so good a woman 
should have been driven by the sad stress of cir- 
cumstances to tell so many fibs. One after an- 
other she was compelled to invent them, that 
there might be a way open to her of escaping the 
horrors of a prolonged sojourn in that hotel. At 
length, after much grumbling, he became silent, 
and she trusted that he was sleeping. He had not 
as yet said that he would start at the required 
hour in the morning, but she was perfectly deter- 
mined in her own mind that he should be made 
to do so. As he lay there motionless, and as she 
wandered about the room pretending to pack her 
things, she more than once almost resolved that 
she would tell him everything. Surely then he 
would be ready to make any effort. But there 
came upon her an idea that he might perhaps fail 
to see all the circumstances, and that, so failing, 
he would insist on remaining that he might tender 
some apology to the injured gentleman. An 
apology might have been very well had she not 
left him there in his misery ; but what apology 
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would be possible now ? She would have to see 
him and speak to him, and every one in the hotel 
would know every detail of the story. Every one 
in France would know that it was she who had 
gone to the strange man's bedside and put the 
mustard plaster on the strange man's throat in the 
dead of night ! She could not tell the story even 
to her husband; lest even her husband should 
betray her. 

Her own sufferings at the present moment were 
not light. In her perturbation of mind she had 
foolishly resolved that she would not herself go 
to bed. The tragedy of the night had seemed to 
her too deep for personal comfort. And then, how 
would it be were she to sleep, and have no one 
to call her ? It was imperative that she should 
have all her powers ready for thoroughly arousing 
him. It occurred to her that the servant of the 
hotel would certainly run her too short of time. 
She had to work for herself and for him too, and 
therefore she would not sleep. But she was very 
cold, and she put on first a shawl over her dress- 
ing-gown and then a cloak. She could not 
consume all the remaining hours of the night in 
packing one bag and one portmanteau ; so that 
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at last she sat down on the narrow red cotton- 
velvet sofe, and, looking at her watch, perceived 
that as yet it was not much past two o'clock. 
How was she to get through those other three 
long, tedious, chilly hours ? 

Then there came a voice from the bed, — 
" Ain't you coming ?' ' 

" I hoped you were asleep, my dear." 

"I haven't been asleep at all. You'd better 
come, if you don't mean to make yourself as ill 
as I am." 

" You are not so very bad, are you, darling?" 

" I don't know what .you call bad. I never 
felt my throat so choked in my life before." 

Still as she listened she thought that she remem- 
bered his throat to have been more choked. If 
the husband of her bosom could play with her 
feelings and deceive her on such an occasion as 
this — ^then — then — then she thought that she 
would rather not have any husband of her bosom 
at all. But she did creep into bed, and lay down 
beside him without sajdng another word. 

Of course she slept, but her sleep was not the 
sleep of the blest. At every striking of the clock 
in the quadrangle she would start up in alarm, 
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fearing that she had let the time go by. Though 
the night was so short, it was very long to her. 
But he slept like an in&nt. She could hear from 
his breathing that he was not quite so well as she 
could wish him to be, but still he was resting in 
beautiful tranquillity. Not once did he move 
when she started up, as she did so frequently. 
Orders had been given and repeated over and 
over again that they should be called at five. 
The man in the office had almost been angry as 
he assured Mrs. Brown for the fourth time that 
monsieur and madame would most assuredly be 
awakened at the appointed time. But still she 
would trust to no one, and was up and about the 
room before the clock had struck half-past four. 
In her heart of hearts she was very tender to- 
ward her husband. Now, in order that he might 
feel a gleam of warmth while he was dressing 
himself, she collected together the fragments of 
half-burned wood, and endeavored to make a 
little fire. Then she took out from her bag a 
small pot and a patent lamp and some chocolate, 
and prepared for him a warm drink, so that he 
might have it instantly as he was awakened. She 
would do anything for him in the way of min- 
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istermg to his comfort — only he must go ! Yes, 
he certainly must go ! 

And then she wondered how that strange man 
was bearing himself at the present moment. She 
would fain have ministered to him too had it 
been possible ; but, ah ! it was so impossible ! 
Probably before this he would have been aroused 
trom his troubled slumbers. But then — how 
aroused ? At what time in the night would the 
burning heat upon his chest have awakened him 
to a sense of torture which must have been so 
altogether incomprehensible to him ? Her strong 
imagination showed to her a clear picture of the 
scene— clear, though it must have been done in 
the dark. How he must have tossed and hurled 
himself under the clothes! how those strong 
knees must have worked themselves up and down 
before the potent god of sleep would allow him 
to return to perfect consciousness! how his 
fingers, restrained by no reason, would have 
trampled over his feverish throat, scattering 
ever)rwhere that unhappy poultice ! Then when 
he should have sat up wide awake, but still in the 
dark — with her mind's eye she saw it all — feeling 
* that some fire as fi-om the infernal regions had 
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fallen upon him, but whence he would know not, 
how fiercely wild would be the working of his 
spirit! Ah, now she knew, now she felt, now 
she acknowledged, how bound she had been to 
awaken him at the moment, whatever might have 
been the personal inconvenience to herself ! In 
such a position what would he do — or rather 
what had he done ? She could follow much of 
it in her own thoughts : how he would scramble 
madly from his bed, and, with one hand still on 
his throat, would snatch hurriedly at the matches 
with the other. How the light would come, and 
how then he would rush to the mirror. Ah, what 
a sight he would behold ! She could see it all, 
to the last widespread daub. 

But she could not see, she could not tell her- 
self, what in such a position a man would do ; at 
any rate, not what that man would do. Her hus- 
band, she thought, would tell his wife, and then the 
two of them, between them, would — put up with it. 

There are misfortunes which, if they be pub- 
lished, are simply aggravated by ridicule. But 
she remembered the features of the stranger as 
she had seen them at that instant in which she 
had dropped his beard, and she thought that 
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there was a ferocity in them, a certain tenacity 
of self-importance, which would not permit their 
owner to endure such treatment in silence. 
Would he not storm and rage, and ring the bell, 
and call all Paris to witness his revenge ? 

But the storming and the raging had not 
reached her yet, and now it wanted but a quarter 
to five. In three-quarters of an hour they would 
be in that demi-omnibus which they had ordered 
for themselves, and in half an hour after that 
they would be flying toward Thompson Hall. 
Then she allowed herself to think of those com- 
ing comforts— -of those comforts so sweet, if only 
they would come? That very day now present 
to her was the 24th December, and on that very 
evening she would be sitting in Christmas joy 
among all her uncles and cousins, holding her 
new brother-in-law affectionately by the hand. 
Oh, what a change from Pandemonium to Para- 
dise ! from that wretched room, from that miser- 
able house in which there was such ample cause 
for fear, to all the domestic Christmas bliss of the 
home of the Thompsons ! She resolved that she 
would not, at any rate, be deterred by any light 
opposition on the part of her husband. ''It 
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wants just a quarter to five," she said, putting her 
hand steadily upon his shoulder, ''and I'll get a 
cup of chocolate for you, so that you may get up 
comfortably." 

"I've been thinking about it," he said, rub- 
bing his eyes with the back of his hands. ''It 
will be so much better to go over by the mail- 
train to-night. We should be in time for Chris- 
mas just the same." 

" That will not do at all," she answered, ener- 
getically. " Come, Charles, after all the trouble, 
do not disappoint me." 

" It is such a horrid grind." 

"Think what I have gone through — what I 
have done for you ! In twelve hours we shall be 
there, among them all. You won't be so little 
like a man as not to go on now." He threw 
himself back upon the bed, and tried to re-adjust 
the clothes around his neck. " No, Charles, 
no," she continued ; " not if I know it. Take 
your chocolate and get up. There is not a mo- 
ment to be lost." With that she laid her hand 
upon his shoulder, and made him clearly under- 
stand that he would not be allowed to take 
further rest in that bed. 
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Grombling; sulky, coughing continually, and 
declaring that life under such circumstances was 
not worth having, he did at last get up and dress 
himself. When once she knew that he was obey- 
ing her, she became again tender to him, and 
certainly took much more than her own share of 
the trouble of the proceedings. Long before the 
time was up she was ready, and the porter had 
been summoned to take the luggage down stairs. 
When the man came, she was rejoiced to see that 
it was not he whom she had met among the pas- 
sages during her nocturnal rambles. He shoul- 
dered the box, and told them they would find 
coffee and bread and butter in the small salle d 
manger below. 

"I told you that it would be so, when you 
would boil that stuff," said the ungrateful man, 
who had nevertheless swallowed the hot chocolate 
when it was given to him. 

They followed their luggage down into the 
hall; but, as she went, at every step the lady 
looked around her. She dreaded the sight of 
that porter of the night; she feared lest some 
potential authority of the hotel should come to 
her and ask her some horrid question ; but of all 
18 
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her fears her greatest fear was that there should 
arise before her an apparition of that face which 
she had seen recumbent on its pillow. 

As they passed the door of the great salon, 
Mr. Brown looked in. " Why, there it is still !" 
said he. 

"What?** she said, trembling in every limb. 

"The mustard pot.*' 

''They have put it in there since,** she ex- 
claimed, energetically, in her despair. *' But 
never mind. The omnibus is here. Come 
away.*' And she absolutely took him by the 
arm. 

But at that moment a door behind them 
opened, and Mrs. Brown heard herself called by 
her name. And there was the night porter — 
with a handkerchief in his hand. But the further 
doings of that morning must be told in a further 
chapter. 

IV. 

MRS. BROWN DOES ESCAPE. 

It had been visible to Mrs. Brown from the 
first moment of her arrival on the ground floor 
that ''something was the matter,*' if we may be 
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allowed to use such a phrase ; and she felt all but 
convinced that this something had reference to 
her. She £uicied that the people of the hotel 
were looking at her as she swallowed, or tried to 
swallow, her coffee. When her husband was pay- 
ing the bill there was something disagreeable in 
the eye of the man who was taking the money. 
Her sufferings were very great, and no one sym- 
pathized with her. Her husband was quite at 
his ease, except that he was complaining of the 
cold. When she was anxious to get him out into 
the carriage, he still stood there, leisurely arrang- 
ing shawl after shawl around his throat. '' You 
can do that quite as well in the omnibus," she 
had just said to him, very crossly, when there ap- 
peared upon the scene through a side door that 
very night porter whom she dreaded, with a soiled 
pocket-handkerchief in his hand. 

Even before the sound of her own name met 
her ears, Mrs. Brown knew it all. She under- 
stood the full horror of her position from that 
man's hostile face, and from the little article 
which he held in his hand. If during the 
watches of the night she had had money in her 
pocket, if she had made a friend of this greedy 
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fellow by well-timed liberality, all might have 
been so different? But she reflected that she had 
allowed him to go unfee'd after all his trouble, 
and she knew that he was her enemy. It was 
the handkerchief that she feared. She thought 
that she might have brazened out anything but 
that. No one had seen her enter or leave that 
strange man's room. No one had seen her dip 
her hands in that jar. She had, no doubt, been 
found wandering about the house while the slum- 
berer had been made to suffer so strangely, and 
there might have been suspicion, and perhaps 
accusation. But she would have been ready with 
frequent protestations to deny all charges made 
against her, and though no one might have be- 
lieved her, no one could have convicted her. 
Here, however, was evidence against which she 
would be unable to stand for a moment. At the 
first glance she acknowledged the potency of that 
danming morsel of linen. 

During all the horrors of the night she had 
never given a thought to the handkerchief, and 
yet she ought to have known that the evidence it 
would bring against her was palpable and certain. 
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Her name, "M. Brown," was plainly written on 
the comer. What a fool she had been not to 
have thought of this ! Had she but remembered 
the plain marking which she, as a careful, well- 
conducted British matron, had put upon all her 
clothes, she would at any hazard have recovered 
the article. Oh that she had waked the man, or 
bribed the porter, or even told her husband ! 
But now she was, as it were, friendless, without 
support, without a word that she could say in her 
own defence, convicted of having committed this 
assault upon a strange man as he slept in his own 
bedroom, and then of having left him ! The 
thing must be explained by the truth ; but how 
to explain such truth, how to tell such story in a 
way to -satisfy injured folk, and she with only 
barely time sufficient to catch the train ! Then 
it occurred to her that they could have no legal 
right to stop her because the pocket-handkerchief 
had been found in a strange gentleman's bed- 
room. "Yes, it is mine,** she said turning to 
her husband, as the porter, in a loud voice, asked 
if she were not Madame Brown. "Take it, 
Charles, and come on." Mr. Brown naturally 
stood still in astonishment. He did put out his 
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hand, but the porter would not allow the evidence 
to pass so readily out of his custody. 

**What does it all mean?" asked Mr. Brown. 

"A gentleman has been — eh — eh — Some- 
thing has been done to a gentleman in his bed- 
room," said the clerk. 

'^ Something done to a gentleman!" repeated 
Mr. Brown. 

" Something very bad indeed," said the porter. 

"Look here;" and he showed the condition 
of the handkerchief. 

"Charles, we shall lose the train," said the 
affrighted wife. 

"What the mischief does it all mean?" de- 
manded the husband. 

" Did madame go into the gentleman's room?" 
asked the clerk. Then there was an awful silence^ 
and all eyes were fixed upon the lady. 

" What does it all mean ?" demanded the hus- 
band. " Did you go into anybody's room?" 

" I did," said Mrs. Brown with much dignity, 
looking round upon her enemies as a stag at bay 
will look upon the hounds which are attacking 
him. "Give me the handkerchief." But the 
night porter quickly put it behind his back. 
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^'Charles, we cannot allow ourselves to be de- 
layed. You shall write a letter to the keeper of 
the hotel explaining it all." Then she essayed 
to swim out through the front door into the 
courtyard, in which the vehicle was waiting for 
them. But three or four men and women inter- 
posed themselves, and even her husband did not 
seem quite ready to continue his journey. '' To- 
night is Christmas-eve/' said Mrs. Brown, '^and 
we shall not be at Thompson Hall. Think of 
my sister!" 

''Why did you go into the man's bedroom, 
my dear?" whispered Mr. Brown in English. 

But the porter heard the whisper, and under- 
stood the language — the porter who had not been 
" tipped." " Ye*es— vy?" asked the porter. 

'' It was a mistake, Charles ; there is not a mo- 
ment to lose. I can explain it all to you in the 
carriage." Then the clerk suggested that ma- 
dame had better postpone her journey a little. 
The gentleman upstairs had certainly been very 
badly treated, and had demanded to know why so 
great an outrage had been perpetrated. The clerk 
said that he did not wish to send for the police 
(here Mrs. Brown gasped terribly, and threw her- 
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self on her husband's shoulder)^ but he did not 
think he could allow the party to go till the gen- 
tleman upstairs had received some satis^tion. It 
had now become clearly impossible that the jour- 
ney could be made by the early train. Even Mrs. 
Brown gave it up herself, and demanded of her 
husband that she should be taken to her bed- 
room. 

"But what is to be said to the gentleman?" 
asked the porter. 

Of course it was impossible that Mrs. Brown 
should be made to tell her story there in the 
presence of them all. The clerk, when he 
found he had succeeded in preventing her from 
leaving the house, was satisfied with a promise 
from Mr. Brown that he would inquire from his 
wife what were these mysterious circumstances, 
and would then come down to the office and 
give some explanation. If it were necessary, 
he would see the strange gentleman — whom he 
now ascertained to be a certain Mr. Jones, re- 
turning from the east of Europe. He learned 
also that this Mr. Jones had been most anxious 
to travel by that very morning train which he 
and his wife had intended to use ; that Mr. Jones 
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had been most particular in giving his orders 
accordingly; but that at the last moment he 
had declared himself to be unable even to dress 
himself, because of the injury which had been 
done him during the night. When Mr. Brown 
heard this from the clerk just before he was al- 
lowed to take his wife upstairs, while she was 
sitting on a sofa in a comer with her face hid- 
den, a look of awful gloom came over his own 
t:ountenance. What could it be that his wife 
had done to the man, of so terrible a nature? 
"You had better come up with me,*' he said to 
her, with marital severity; and the poor cowed 
woman went with him tamely as might have done 
some patient Grizel. Not a word was spoken till 
they were in the room and the door was locked. 
"Now,** said he, "what does it all mean?" 

It was not till nearly two hours had passed 
that Mr. Brown came down the stairs very slowly, 
turning it all over in his mind. He had now 
gradually heard the absolute and exact truth, 
and had very gradually learned to believe it. 
It was first necessary that he should understand 
that his wife had told him many fibs during the 
night; but, as she constantly alleged to him 
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when he complained of her conduct in this re- 
spect, they had all been told on his behalf. Had 
she not struggled to get the mustard for his 
comfort, and when she had secured the prize 
had she not hurried to put it on — as she had 
fondly thought — his throat? And though she 
had fibbed to him afterward, had she not done 
so in order that he might not be troubled? 
"You are not angry with me because I was in 
that man's room?" she asked, looking full into 
his eyes, but not quite without a sob. He 
paused a moment, and then declared, with some- 
thing of a true husband's confidence in his tone, 
that he was not in the least angry with her on 
that account. Then she kissed him, and bade 
him remember that, after all, no one could really 
injure them. " What harm has been done, 
Charles? The gentleman won't die because he 
has had a mustard plaster on his throat. The 
worst is about Uncle John and dear Jane. They 
do think so much of Christmas-eve at Thompson 
Hall !" 

Mr. Brown, when he again found himself in 
the clerk's office, requested that his card might 
be taken up to Mr. Jones. Mr. Jones had sent 
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down his own card, which was handed to Mr. 
Brown: "Mr. Bamaby Jones." "And how 
was it all, sir? asked the clerk, in a whisper — 
a whisper which had at the same time some- 
thing of authoritative demand, and something 
also of submissive respect. The clerk, of course, 
was anxious to know the mystery. It is hardly 
too much to say that every one in that vast hotel 
was by this time anxious to have the mystery 
unravelled. But Mr. Brown would tell nothing 
to any one. "It is merely a matter to be ex- 
plained between me and Mr. Jones,'' he said. 
The card was taken upstairs, and after a while 
he was ushered into Mr. Jones's room. It was, 
of course, that very 353 with which the reader 
is already acquainted. There was a fire burn- 
ing, and the remains of Mr. Jones's breakfast 
were on the table. He was sitting in his dress- 
ing-gown and slippers, with his shirt open in 
the front, and a silk handkerchief very loosely 
covering his throat. Mr. Brown, as he entered 
the room, of course looked with considerable 
anxiety at the gentleman of whose condition he 
had heard so sad an accoimt; but he could 
only observe some considerable stiffness of 
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movement and demeanor as Mr. Jones turned 
his head round to greet him. 

"This has been a very disagreeable accident^ 
Mr. Jones," said the husband of the lady. 

'* Accident I I don't know how it could have 
been an accident. It has been a most — most — 
most — ^a most monstrous— er — er — I must say, 
interference with a gentleman's privacy and per- 
sonal comfort." 

'* Quite so, Mr. Jones, but — on the part of the 
lady, who is my wife — ' * 

"So I understand. I myself am about to 
become a married man, and I can understand 
what your feelings must be. I wish to say as 
little as possible to harrow them." Here Mr. 
Btown bowed. " But— there's the fact. She did 
doit." 

" She thought it was— me !" 

"Whatl" 

"I give you my word as a gentleman, Mr. 
Jones. When she was putting that mess upon 
you, she thought it was me 1 She did in- 
deed." 

Mr. Jones looked at his new acquaintance 
and shook his head. He did not think it possible 
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that any woman would make such a mistake as 
that. 

"I had a very bad sore throat/' continued 
Mr. Brown, "and indeed you may perceive it 
still/' — in saying this he perhaps aggravated a 
little the sign of his distemper — " and I asked 
Mrs. Brown to go down and get one — ^just 
what she put on you." 

*' I wish you'd had it," said Mr. Jones, putting 
his hand up to his neck. 

" I wish I had, for your sake as well as mine, 
and for hers, poor woman. I don't know when 
she will get over the shock." 

''I don't know when I shall. And it has 
stopped me on my journey. I was to have been 
to-night, this very night, this Christmas-eve, with 
the young lady I am engaged to marry. Of 
course I couldn't travel. The extent of the in- 
jury done nobody can imagine at present." 

" It has been just as bad to me, sir. We were 
to have been with our family this Christmas-eve. 
There were particular reasons — most particular. 
We were only hindered from going by hearing of 
your condition." 

"Why did she come into my room at all? I 
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can't understand that. A lady always knows her 
own room at a hotel. ' ' 

"353 — that's yours; 333 — that's ours. Don't 
you see how easy it was ? She had lost her way, 
and she was a little afraid lest the thing should 
fall down." 

'' I wish it had with all my heart." 

" That's how it was. Now I'm sure, Mr. 
Jones, you'll take a lady's apology. It was a 
most unfortunate mistake — most unfortunate ; but 
what more can be said ?" 

Mr. Jones gave himself up to reflection for a 
few moments before he replied to this. He sup- 
posed that he was bound to believe the story as 
far as it went. At any rate, he did not know 
how he could say that he did not believe it. It 
seemed to him to be almost incredible, especially 
incredible in regard to that personal mistake, for, 
except that they both had long beards and brown 
beards, Mr. Jones thought that there was no point 
of resemblance between himself and Mr. Brown. 
But still, even that, he felt, must be accepted. 
But then, why had he been left, deserted, to 
undergo all those torments? "She found out 
her mistake at last, I suppose?" he said. 
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"Oh, yes.'* 

" Why didn't she wake a fellow and take it off 
again?" 

"Ah!'' 

" She can't have cared very much for a man's 
comfort, when she went away and left him like 
that" 

" Ah ! there was the difficulty, Mr. Jones." 

"Difficulty! Who was it that had done it? 
To come to me in my bedroom in the middle of 
the night and put that thing on me, and then 
leave it there and say nothing about it ! It seems 
to me deuced like a practical joke." 

"No, Mr. Jones." 

" That's the way I look at it," said Mr. Jones, 
plucking up his courage. 

" There isn't a woman in all England or in all 
France less likely to do such a thing than my wife. 
She's as steady as a rock, Mr. Jones, and would 
no more go into another gentleman's bedroom in 
joke than — Oh dear, no ! You're going to be 
a married man yourself." 

" Unless all this makes a difference," said Mr. 
Jones, almost in tears. "I had sworn that I 
would be with her this Christmas-eve." 
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" Oh Mr. Jones, I cannot believe that will in- 
terfere with your happiness. How could you 
think that your wife, as is to be, would do such 
a thing as that in a joke !" 

" She wouldn't do it at all, joke or any way." 

" How can you tell what accident might hap- 
pen to any one?" 

"She'd have wakened the man, then, after- 
ward. I'm sure she would. She would never 
have left him to suffer in that way. Her heart is 
too soft. Why didn't she send you to wake me 
and explain it all ? That's what my Jane would 
have done ; and I should have gone and wakened 
him. But the whole thing is impossible," he 
said, shaking his head as he remembered that he 
and his Jane were not in a condition as yet to 
undergo any such mutual trouble. At last Mr. 
Jones was brought to acknowledge that nothing 
more could be done. The lady had sent her 
apology and told her story, and he must bear the 
trouble and inconvenience to which she had sub- 
jected him. He still, however, had his own 
opinion about her conduct generally, and could 
not be brought to give any sign of amity. He 
simply bowed when Mr. Brown was hoping to 
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indQce him to shake hands^ and sent no word of 
pardon to the great offender. 

The matter^ however^ was so far concluded that 
there was no further question of police interfer- 
ence, nor any doubt but that the lady, with her 
husband, was to be allowed to leave Ftois by the 
night train. The nature of the accident prob- 
ably became known to all. Mr. Brown was in- 
terrogated by many, and though he professed to 
declare that he would answer no question, never- 
theless he found it better to tell the clerk some- 
thing of the truth than to allow the matter to 
be shrouded in mystery. It is to be feared 
that Mr. Jones, who did not once show himself 
through the day, but who employed the hours in 
endeavoring to assuage the injury done him, still 
lived in the conviction that the lady had played a 
practical joke on him. But the subject of such 
a joke never talks about it, and Mr. Jones could 
not be induced to speak even by the friendly ad- 
herence of the night porter. 

Mrs. Brown also clung to the seclusion of her 
own bedroom, never once stirring from it till the 
time came in which she was to be taken down 
to the omnibus. Upstairs she ate her meals, 

19 
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and upstairs she passed her time in packing 
and unpacking, and in requesting that tele- 
grams might be sent repeatedly to Thompson 
Hall. In the course of the day two such tele- 
grams were sent, in the latter of which the 
Thompson family were assured that the Browns 
would arrive probably in time for breakfast on 
Christmas-day, certainly in time for church. 
She asked more than once tenderly after Mr. 
Jones's welfare, but could obtain no informa- 
tion. "He was very cross, and that's all I 
know about it," said Mr. Brown. Then she 
make a remark as to the gentleman's Christian 
name, which appeared on the card as *' Bar- 
naby." ''My sister's husband's name will be 
Bumaby," she said. "And this man's Christian 
name is Bamaby ; that's all the difference," said 
her husband, with ill-timed jocularity. 

We all know how people under a cloud are 
apt to fail in asserting their personal dignity. 
On the former day a separate vehicle had been 
ordered by Mr. Brown to take himself and his 
wife to the station, but now, after his misfor- 
tunes, he contented himself with such provision 
as the people at the hotel might make for him. 
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At the appointed hour he brought his wife 
down, thickly veiled. There were many stran- 
gers, as she passed through the hall, ready to 
look at the lady who had done that wonderful 
thing in the dead of night, but none could see 
a feature of her face as she stepped across the 
hall and was hurried into the omnibus. And 
there were many eyes also on Mr. Jones, who 
followed her very quickly, for he also, in spite 
of his sufferings, was leaving Paris in the even- 
ing in order that he might be with his English 
friends on Christmas-day. He, as he went 
through the crowd, assumed an air of great 
dignity, to which, perhaps, something was added 
by his endeavors as he walked to save his poor 
throat from irritation. He, too, got into the 
same omnibus, stumbling over the feet of his 
enemy in the dark. At the station they got 
their tickets, one close after the other, and then 
were brought into each other's presence in the 
waiting-room. I think it must be acknowledged 
that here Mr. Jones was conscious not only of 
her presence, but of her consciousness of his 
presence, and that he assumed an attitude as 
though he should have said, '' Now do you 
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think it possible for me to believe that you mis- 
took me for your husband?** She was per- 
fectly quiet, but sat through that quarter of 
an hour with her face continually veiled. Mr. 
Brown made some little overture of conversa- 
tion to Mr. Jones, but Mr. Jones, though he did 
mutter some reply, showed plainly enough that 
he had no desire for further intercourse. Then 
came the accustomed stampede, the awful rush, 
the internecine struggle in which seats had to 
be found. Seats, I fancy, are regularly found, 
even by the most tardy, but it always appears 
that every British father and every British hus- 
band is actuated at these stormy moments by a 
conviction that unless he proves himself a very 
Hercules, he and his daughters and his wife will 
be left desolate in Paris. Mr. Brown was quite 
Herculean, carrying two bags and a hatbox in 
his own hands, besides the cloaks, the coats, the 
rugs, the sticks, and the umbrellas. But when 
he had got himself and his wife well seated, with 
their faces to the engine, with a comer seat for 
her — there was Mr. Jones immediately opposite 
to her. Mr. Jones, as soon as he perceived the 
inconvenience of his position, made a scramble 
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for another place, but he was too late. In that 
contiguity the journey as £ur as Calais had to 
be made. She, poor woman, never once took 
up her veil. There he sat, without closing an 
eye, stiff as a ramrod, sometimes showing by 
little uneasy gestures that the trouble at his neck 
was still there, but never speaking a word, and 
hardly moving a limb. 

Crossing from Calais to Dover the lady was, 
of course, separated from her victim. The pas- 
sage was very bad, and she more than once 
reminded her husband how well it would have 
been with them now had they pursued their 
journey as she had intended — as though they 
had been detained in Paris by his fault! Mr. 
Jones, as he laid himself down on his back, gave 
himself up to wondering whether any man be- 
fore him had ever been made subject to such 
absolute injustice. Now and again he put his 
hand up to his own beard, and began to doubt 
whether it could have been moved, as it must 
have been moved, without waking him. What 
if chloroform had been used ? Many such sus- 
picions crossed his mind during the misery of 
that passage. 
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They were again together in the same rail- 
way carriage from Dover to London. They 
had now got used to the close neighborhood, 
and knew how to endure each the presence of 
the other. But as yet Mr. Jones had never 
seen the lady's face. He longed to know what 
were the features of the woman who had been 
so blind — if indeed that story were true. Or 
if it were not true, of what like was the woman 
who would dare in the middle of the night to 
play such a trick as that ? But still she kept her 
veil close over her face. 

From Cannon Street the Browns took their 
departure in a cab for the Liverpool Street Sta- 
tion, whence they would be conveyed by the 
Eastern Counties Railway to Stratford. Now, 
at any rate, their troubles were over. They 
would be in ample time not only for Christmas- 
day church, but for Christmas-day breakfast. 
'* It will be just the same as getting in there 
last night,'' said Mr. Brown, as he walked across 
the platform to place his wife in the carriage 
for Stratford. She entered it the iiist, and as 
she did so, there she saw Mr. Jones seated in 
the corner! Hitherto she had borne his pres- 
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ence well^ but now she could not restrain her- 
self from a little start and a little scream. He 
bowed his head very slightly, as though ac> 
knowledging the compliment, and then down 
she dropped her veil. When they arrived at 
Stratford, the journey being over in a quarter 
of an hour, Jones was out of the carriage even 
before the Browns. 

"There is Uncle John's carriage," said Mrs. 
Brown, thinking that now, at any rate, she 
would be able to free herself from the presence 
of this terrible stranger. No doubt he was a 
handsome man to look at, but on no &ce so 
sternly hostile had she ever before fixed her 
eyes. She did not, perhaps, reflect that the 
owner of no other ftce had ever been so deeply 
iDJured by herself. 

V. 

MRS. BROWN AT THOMPSON HALL. 

"Please, sir, we were to ask for Mr. Jones," 
said the servant, putting his head into the car- 
riage after both Mr. and Mrs. Brown had seated 
themselves. 
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" Mr. Jones !'* exclaimed the husband. 

"Why ask for Mr. Jones?*' demanded the 
wife. The servant was about to tender some ex- 
planation, when Mr. Jones stepped up and said 
that he was Mr. Jones. ''We are going to 
Thompson Hall/' said the lady, with great vigor. 

"So am I/* said Mr. Jones, with much dig- 
nity. It was, however, arranged that he should 
sit with the coachman, as there was a rumble be- 
hind for the other servant. The luggage was 
put into a cart, and away all went for Thompson 
Hall. 

"What do you think about it, Mary?" whis- 
pered Mr. Brown, after a pause. He was evi- 
dently awe-struck by the horror of the occasion. 

" I cannot make it out at all. What do you 
think?" 

" I don't know what to think. Jones going to 
Thompson Hall!" 

" He's a very good-looking young man," said 
Mrs. Brown. 

" Well — that's as people think. A stiff, stuck- 
up fellow, I should say. Up to this moment he 
has never forgiven you for what you did to 
him." 
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" Would you have forgiven his wife, Charles, 
if she'd done it to you?" 

" He hasn't got a wife— yet.** 

" How do you know?* 

" He is coming home now to be married,** 
said Mr. Brown. "He expects to meet the 
young lady this very Christmas-day. He told 
me so. That was one of the reasons why he was 
so angry at being stopped by what you did last 
night." 

"I suppose he knows Unde John, or he 
wouldn't be going to the Hall,'* said Mrs. 
Brown. 

" I can*t make it out,** said Mr. Brown, shak- 
ing his head. 

*' He looks quite like a gentleman,** said Mrs. 
Brown, " though he has been so stiff. Jones ! 
Bamaby Jones! You*re sure it was Bamaby?** 

" That was the name on the card.** 

" Not Bumaby ?** asked Mrs. Brown. 

" It was Bamaby Jones on the card — just the 
same as 'Bamaby Rudge;* and as for looking 
like a gentleman, I*m by no means quite so sure. 
A gentleman takes an apology when it*s offered.** 

" Perhaps, my dear, that depends on the con- 
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dition of his throat. If you had had a mustard 
plaster on all night, you might not have liked it. 
But here we are at Thompson Hall at last." 

Thompson Hall was an old brick mansion, 
standing within a huge iron gate, with a gravel 
sweep before it. It had stood there before Strat- 
ford was a town, or even a suburb, and had then 
been known by the name of Bow Place. But it 
had been in the hands of the present family for 
the last thirty years, and was now known far and 
wide as Thompson Hall — a comfortable, roomy, 
old-fashioned place, perhaps a little dark and dull 
to look at, but much more substantially built 
than most of our modem villas. Mrs. Brown 
jumped with alacrity from the carriage, and with 
a quick step entered the home of her forefathers. 
Her husband followed her more leisurely ; but he 
too felt that he was at home at Thompson Hall. 
Then Mr. Jones walked in also ; but he looked as 
though he were not at all at home. It was still 
very early, and no one of the family was as yet 
down. In these circumstances it was almost neces- 
sary that something should be said to Mr. Jones. 

"Do you know Mr. Thompson?** asked Mr. 
Brown. 
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"I never had the pleasure of seeing him — as 
yet," answered Mr. Jones, very stiffly. 

" Oh — I didn't know. Because you said you 
were coming here.** 

'^ And I have come here. Are you friends of 
Mr. Thompson?'* 

** Oh dear yes,** said Mrs. Brown. *' I was a 
Thompson myself before I married.** 

" Oh — ^indeed !** said Mr. Jones. " How very 
odd ! — very odd indeed.*' 

During this time the luggage was being 
brought into the house, and two old family ser- 
vants were offering them assistance. Would the 
new-comers like to go up to their bedrooms? 
Then the housekeeper, Mrs. Green, intimated 
with a wink that Miss Jane would, she was sure, 
be down quite immediately. The present mo- 
ment, however, was still very unpleasant. The 
lady probably had made her guess as to the mys- 
tery, but the two gentlemen were still altogether 
in the dark. Mrs. Brown had no doubt declared 
her parentage, but Mr. Jones, with such a multi- 
tude of strange facts crowding on his mind, had 
been slow to understand her. Being somewhat 
suspicious by nature, he was beginning to think 
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whether possibly the mustard had been put by 
this lady on his throat with some reference to his 
connection with Thompson Hall. Could it be 
that she, for some reason of her own, had wished 
to prevent his coming, and had contrived this un- 
toward stratagem out of her brain? or had she 
wished to make him ridiculous to the Thompson 
family, to whom, as a family, he was at present 
unknown ? It was becoming more and more im- 
probable to him that the whole thing should have 
been an accident. When, after the first horrid 
torments of that morning in which he had in his 
agony invoked the assistance of the night porter, 
he had begun to reflect on his situation, he had 
determined that it would be better that nothing 
further should be said about it. What would life 
be worth to him if he were to be known wher- 
ever he went as the man who had been mustard- 
plastered in the middle of the night by a strange 
lady ? The worst of a practical joke is that the 
remembrance of the absurd condition sticks so 
long to the sufferer. At the hotel, that night 
porter, who had possessed himself of the hand- 
kerchief, and had read the name and had con- 
nected that name with the occupant of 333, 
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whom he found wandering about the house with 
some strange purpose, had not permitted the 
thing to sleep. The porter had pressed the 
matter home against the Browns, and had pro- 
duced the interview which has been recorded. 
But during the whole of that day Mr. Jones had 
been resolving that he would never again either 
think of the Browns or speak of them. A great 
injury had been done to him — a most outrageous 
injustice ; but it was a thing which had to be en- 
dured. A horrid woman had come across him 
like a nightmare. All he could do was to en- 
deavor to forget the terrible visitation. Such 
had been his resolve, in making which he had 
passed that long day in Paris. And now the 
Browns had stuck to him from the moment of 
his leaving his room? He had been forced to 
travel with them, but had travelled with them as 
a stranger. He had tried to comfort himself 
with the reflection that at every fresh stage he 
would shake them off. In one railway after an- 
other the vicinity had been bad — but still they 
were strangers. Now he found himself in the 
same house with them, where of course the story 
would be told. Had not the thing been done on 
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purpose that the story might be told there at 
Thompson Hall? 

Mrs. Brown had acceded to the proposition 
of the housekeeper, and was about to be taken 
to her room, when there was heard a sound of 
footsteps along the passage above and on the 
stairs, and a young lady came bounding on to 
the scene. *« You have all of you come a 
quarter of an hour earlier than we thought pos- 
sible,** said the young lady. "I did so mean 
to be up to receive you !** With that she 
passed her sister on the stairs — for the young 
lady was Miss Jane Thompson, sister to our 
Mrs. Brown — and hurried down into the hall. 
Here Mr. Brown, who had ever been on affec- 
tionate terms with his sister-in-law, put himself 
forward to receive her embraces ; but she, ap- 
parently not noticing him in her ardor, rushed 
on and threw herself on to the breast of the other 
gentleman. "This is my Charles,** she said. 
"Oh Charles, I thought you never would be 
here!** 

Mr. Charles Burnaby Jones — for such was 
his name since he had inherited the Jones 
property in Pembrokeshire — received into his 
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anns the ardent girl of his heart with all that 
love and devotion to which she was entitled, 
but could not do so without some external 
shrinking from her embrace. "Oh, Charles, 
what is it?** she said. 

«* Nothing, dearest,— only— only— ** Then he 
looked piteously up into Mrs. Brown's face, as 
though imploring her not to tell the story. 

«« Perhaps, Jane, you had better introduce us,*' 
said Mrs. Brown. 

** Introduce you! I thought you had been 
travelling together, and staying at the same hotel, 
and all that.** 

** So we have ; but people may be in the 
same hotel without knowing each other. And 
we have travelled all the way home with Mr. 
Jones without in the least knowing who he 



" How very odd ! Do you mean you have 
never spoken?** 

**Nota word,** said Mrs. Brown. 

**I do so hope you*ll love each other,** said 
Jane. 

" It sha*n*t be my fault if we don*t,* * said Mrs. 
Brown. 
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"I'm sure it sha'n't be mine," said Mr. 
Brown, tendering his hand to the other gentle- 
man. The various feelings of the moment were 
too much for Mr. Jones, and he could not respond 
quite as he should have done. But as he was 
taken upstairs to his room he determined that he 
would make the best of it. 

The owner of the house was old Uncle John. 
He was a bachelor, and with him lived various 
members of the family. There was the great 
Thompson of them all. Cousin Robert, who was 
now member of Parliament for the Essex Flats ; 
and young John, as a certain enterprising Thomp- 
son of the age of forty was usually called; 
and then there was old Aunt Bess ; and among 
other young branches there was Miss Jane 
Thompson, who was now engaged to marry 
Mr. Charles Bumaby Jones. As it happened, 
no other member of the family had as yet seen 
Mr. Bumaby Jones, and he, being by nature of 
a retiring disposition, felt himself to be ill at ease 
when he came into the breakfast parlor among 
all the Thompsons. He was known to be a 
gentleman of good family and ample means, 
and all the Hiompsons had approved of the 
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match; but during that first Christmas break- 
fast he did not seem to accept his condition 
jovially. His own Jane sat beside him, but 
then on the other side sat Mrs. Brown. She 
assumed an immediate intimacy — as women 
know how to do on such occasions — being de- 
termined from the very first to regard her sis- 
ter's husband as a brother; but he still feared 
her. She was still to him the woman who had 
come to him in the dead of night with that horrid 
mixture — and had then left him. 

'' It was so odd that both of you should have 
been detained on the very same day/' said Jane. 

"Yes, it was odd," said Mrs. Brown, with a 
smile, looking round upon her neighbor. 

" It is abominably bad weather, you know," 
said Brown. 

" But you were both so determined to come," 
said the old gentleman. " When we got the two 
telegrams at the same moment, we were sure 
that there had been some agreement between 
irou." 

"Not exactly an agreement," said Mrs. 
Brown ; whereupon Mr. Jones looked as grim as 
^eath. 

20 
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** Tm sure there is something more than we un- 
derstand yet/* said the member of Parliament. 

Then they all went to church, as a united 
family ought to do on Christmas-day, and came 
home to a fine old English early dinner at three 
o'clock, — a sirloin of beef a foot and a half 
broad, a turkey as big as an ostrich, a plum-pud- 
ding bigger than the turkey, and two or three 
dozen mince-pies. " That's a very large bit of 
beef," said Mr. Jones, who had not lived much in 
England latterly. 

** It won't look so large," said the old gentle- 
man, ^'when all our friends downstairs have 
had their say to it." "A plum-pudding on 
Christmas-day can't be too big," he said again, 
" if the cook will but take time enough over it. 
I never knew a bit to go to waste yet." 

By this time there had been some explana- 
tion as to past events between the two sisters. 
Mrs. Brown, had, indeed, told Jane all about it, — 
how ill her husband had been, how she had been 
forced to go down and look for the mustard, and 
then what she had done with the mustard. 

" I don't think they are a bit alike, you know, 
Mary, if you mean that," said Jane. 
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"Well, no; perhaps not quite alike. I only 
saw his beard, you know. No doubt it was stu- 
pid, but I did it." 

" Why didn't you take it off again ?*' asked the 
sister. 

" Oh, Jane, if you'd only think of it ! Could 
you?*' Then, of course, all that occurred was 
explained, — how they had been stopped on 
their journey, how Brown had made the best 
apology in his power, and how Jones had 
travelled with them and had never spoken a 
word. The gentleman had only taken his new 
name a week since, but of course had had his 
new card printed immediately. "I'm sure I 
should have thought of it, if they hadn't made 
a mistake of the first name. Charles said it was 
like Bamaby Rudge." 

"Not at all like Bamaby Rudge," said 
Jane : " Charles Bumaby Jones is a very good 
name." 

"Very good indeed — ^and I'm sure that after 
a little bit he won't be at all the worse for the 
accident." 

Before dinner the secret had been told no 
further, but still there had crept about among the 
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Thompsons^ and, indeed, downstairs also among 
the retainers, a feeling that there was a secret. 
The old housekeeper was sure that Miss Mary, as 
she still called Mrs. Brown, had something to tell, 
if she could only be induced to tell it, and that 
this something had reference to Mr. Jones's per- 
sonal comfort. The head of the family, who was 
a sharp old gentleman, felt this also, and the mem- 
ber of Parliament, who had an idea that he espe- 
cially should never be kept in the dark, was almost 
angry. Mr. Jones, suffering from some kindred 
feeling throughout the dinner, remained silent 
and unhappy. When two or three toasts had 
been drunk — the Queen's health, the old gentle- 
man's health, the young couple's health. Brown's 
health, and the general health of all the Thomp- 
sons — then tongues were loosened and a question 
was asked. '* I know that there has been some- 
thing doing in Paris between these young people 
that we haven't heard as yet," said the uncle. 
Then Mrs. Brown laughed, and Jane, laughing 
too, gave Mr. Jones to understand that she, at 
any rate, knew all about it. 

" If there is a mystery, I hope it will be told 
at once," said the member of Parliament angrily. 
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''Come, Brown, what is it?" asked another 
male cousin. 

''Well, there was an accident. I'd rather 
Jones should tell," said he. 

Jones's brow became blacker than thunder, but 
he did not say a word. " You mustn't be angry 
with Mary," Jane whispered into her lover's ear. 

"Come, Mary, you never were slow at talk- 
ing," said the uncle. 

"I do hate this kind of thing," said the mem- 
ber of F^liament. 

"I will tell it all," said Mrs. Brown, very 
nearly in tears, or else pretending to be very 
nearly in tears. " I know I was very wrong, and 
I do beg his pardon; and if he won't say that 
he forgives me, I never shall be happy again." 
Then she clasped her hands, and, turning round, 
looked him piteously in the &ce. 

"Oh, yes; I do forgive you," said Mr. Jones. 

"My brother," said she, throwing her arms 
round him and kissing him. He recoiled from 
the embrace, but I think that he attempted to re- 
turn the kiss. "And now I will tell the whole 
story," said Mrs. Brown. And she told it, ac- 
knowledging her fault with true contrition, and 



THE FIRST AND LAST DINNER. 

TWELVE friends, much about the same age, 
and fixed by their pursuits, their family 
connections, and other local interests, as perma- 
nent inhabitants of the metropolis, agreed, one 
day when they were drinking their wine at the 
Star and Garter at Richmond, to institute an 
annual dinner among themselves, under the fol- 
lowing regulations : That they should dine alter- 
nately at each other's houses on ihejirsf and /ox/ 
day of the year ; that ihejirst bottle of wine un- 
corked at the ^rj/ dinner, should be recorked 
and put away, to be drunk by him who should be 
the /ast of their number ; that they should never 
admit a new member; that, when one died, 
eleven should meet, and when another died, ten 
should meet, and so on ; and that when only one 
remained, he should, on those two days, dine by 
himself, and sit the usual hours at his solitary 
table ; but the Jlrsf time he so dined alone, lest it 
should be the only one, he should then uncork 
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the first bottle, and, in the first glass, drink to 
the memory of all who were gone. 

There was something original and whimsical in 
the idea, and it was eagerly embraced. They 
were all in the prime of life, closely attached by 
reciprocal friendship, fond of social enjoyments, 
and looked forward to their future meetings with 
unalloyed anticipations of pleasure. The only 
thought, indeed, that could have darkened those 
anticipations was one not very likely to intrude 
itself at that moment, that of the hapless wight 
who was destined to uncork the ^r^/ bottle at his 
lonely repast. 

It was high summer when this frolic compact 
was entered into; and as their pleasure-yacht 
skimmed along the dark bosom of the Thames, 
on their return to London, they talked of nothing 
but their ^rj/ and last feasts of ensuing years. 
Their imaginations ran riot with a thousand gay 
predictions of festive merriment. They wantoned 
in conjectures of what changes time would 
operate ; joked each other upon their appearance, 
when they should meet, — some hobbling upon 
crutches after a severe fit of the gout, — others 
poking about with purblind eyes, which even 
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spectacles could hardly enable to distinguish the 
alderman's walk in a haunch of venison — some 
with portly round bellies and tidy little brown 
wigSy and others decently dressed out in a new 
suit of mourning for the death of a great-grand- 
daughter or a great-great-grandson. F^ies, 
wrinkles, toothless gums, stiff hams, and poker 
knees, were bandied about in sallies of exuberant 
mirth, and appropriated, first to one and then to 
another, as a group of merry children would 
have distributed golden palaces, flying chariots, 
diamond tables, and chairs of solid pearl, under 
the fencied possession of a magician's wand, 
which could transform plain brick, and timber, 
and humble mahogany, into such costly treasures. 

"As for you, George," exclaimed one of the 
twelve, addressing his brother-in-law, " I expect 
I shall see you as dry, withered, and shrunken as 
an old eel-skin, the mere outside of a man!" 
and he accompanied the words with a hearty slap 
on the shoulder. 

George Fortescue was leaning carelessly over 
the side of the yacht, laughing the loudest of any 
at the conversation which had been carried on. 
The sudden manual salutation of his brother-in- 
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law threw him off his balance, and in a moment 
he was overboard. They heard the heavy splash 
of his fall before they could be said to have seen 
him fall. The yacht was proceeding swiftly 
along ; but it was instantly stopped. 

The utmost consternation now prevailed. It 
was nearly dark, but Fortescue was known to be 
an excellent swimmer, and, startling as the acci- 
dent was, they felt certain he would regain the 
vessel. They could not see him. They listened. 
They heard the sound of his hands and feet. 
They hailed him. An answer was returned, but 
in a faint, gurgling voice, and the exclamation 
'' Oh God ! ' * struck upon their ears. In an instant 
two or three, who were expert swimmers, plunged 
into the river, and swam towards the spot whence 
the exclamation had proceeded. One of them 
was within an arm's length of Fortescue : he saw 
him : he was struggling and buffeting the water ; 
before he could be reached he went down, and 
his distracted friend beheld the eddying circles 
of the wave just over the spot where he had sunk. 
He dived after him, and touched the bottom; 
but the tide must have drifted the body onwards, 
for it could not be found ! 
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They proceeded to one of the nearest stations 
where drags were kept, and having procured the 
necessary apparatus, they returned to the fatal 
spot. After the lapse of above an hour, they suc- 
ceeded in raising the lifeless body of their lost 
friend. All the usual remedies were employed for 
restoring suspended animation, but in vain ; and 
they now pursued the remainder of their course 
to London in mournful silence, with the corpse 
of him who had commenced the day of pleasure 
with them in the fulness of health, of spirits, and 
of life ! Amid their severer grief, they could not 
but reflect how soon one of the joyous twelve had 
slipped out of the little festive circle. 

The months rolled on, and cold December 
came with all its cheering round of kindly greet- 
ings and merry hospitalities ; and with it came a 
softened recollection of the fate of poor Fortes- 
cue ; eleven of the twelve assembled on the last 
day of the year, and it was impossible not to feel 
their loss as they sat down to dinner. The very 
irregularity of the table, five on one side and 
only four on the other, forced the melancholy 
event upon their memory. 

There are few sorrows so stubborn as to resist 
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the united influence of wine, a circle of select 
friends, and a season of prescriptive gayety. Even 
those pinching troubles of life, which come home 
to a man*s own bosom, \irill light up a smile, in 
such moments, at the beaming countenances and 
jocund looks of all the rest of the world ; while 
your mere sympathetic or sentimental distress gives 
way, like the inconsolable affliction of a widow 
of twenty closely besieged by a lover of thirty. 

A decorous sigh or two, a few becoming ejacu- 
lations, and an instructive observation upon the 
uncertainty of life, made up the sum of tender 
posthumous "offerings to the manes of poor 
George Fortescue," as they proceeded to dis- 
charge the more important duties for which they 
had met. By the time the third glass of cham- 
pagne had gone round, in addition to sundry 
potations of fine old hock, and " capital madeira," 
they had ceased to discover anything so very 
pathetic in the inequality of the two sides of the 
table, or so melancholy in their crippled number 
of eleven. 

The rest of the evening passed off to their 
hearts* content. Conversation was briskly kept 
up amid the usual fire of pun, repartee, anecdote, 
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politics, toasts, healths, jokes, broad laughter, 
erudite disquisitions upon the vintage of the 
wines they were drinking, and an occasional song. 
Towards twelve o'clock, when it might be ob- 
served that they emptied their glasses with less 
symptoms of palating the quality of what they 
quaffed, and filled them again with less anxiety 
as to which bottle or decanter they laid hold of, 
they gradually waxed moral and tender; sensi- 
bility began to ooze out. " Poor George Fortes- 
cue!" was once more remembered; those who 
could count, sighed to think there were only 
eleven of them; and those who could see, felt 
the tears come into their eyes, as they dimly 
noted the inequality of the two sides of the table. 
They all agreed, at parting, however, that they 
had never passed such a happy day, congratulated 
each other upon having instituted so delightful 
a meeting, and promised to be punctual to their 
appointment the ensuing evening, when they 
were to celebrate the new year, whose entrance 
they had welcomed in bumpers of claret, as the 
watchman bawled out "past twelve!" beneath 
the window. 

They met accordingly ; and their gayety was 
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without any alloy or drawback. It was only the 
first time of their assembling after the death of 
"poor George Fortescue'* that made the recol- 
lection of it painful ; for, though but a few hours 
had intervened, they now took their seats at the 
'table as if eleven had been their original number, 
and as if all were there that had been ever ex- 
pected to be there. 

It is thus in everything. The^rj/ time a man 
enters a prison — tht first book an author writes — 
the first painting an artist executes — the first 
battle a general wins — ^nay, ih.e first time a rogue 
is hanged (for a rotten rope may provide a second 
performance, even of that ceremony, with all its 
singleness of character), differ inconceivably from 
thtix first repetition. There is a charm, a spell, a 
novelty, a freshness, a delight, inseparable from 
tht first experience (hanging always excepted, be 
it remembered), which no art or circumstance 
can impart to the second. And it is the same in 
all the darker traits of life. There is a degree of 
poignancy and anguish in the /rj/ assaults of 
sorrow, which is never found afterwards. Ask 
the weeping widow, who, "like Niobe, all tears," 
follows her fifth husband to the grave, and she 
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will tell you that l\i<^ first time she performed that 
melancholy office, it was with at least five times 
more lamentations than when she last discharged 
it. In every case, it is simply that th& first fine 
edge of our feelings has been taken off, and that 
it can never be restored. 

Several years had elapsed, and our eleven friends 
kept up their double anniversaries, as they might 
aptly enough be called, with scarcely any percep- 
tible change. But, alas ! there came one dinner 
at last, which was darkened by a calamity they 
never expected to witness, for on that very day 
their friend, companion, brother almost, was 
hanged! Yes! Stephen Rowland, the wit, the 
oracle, the life of their little circle, had, on the 
morning of that day, forfeited his life upon a 
public scaffold, for having made one single stroke 
of his pen in a wrong place. In other words, a 
bill of exchange which passed into his hands for 
;^7oo, passed out of them for ;^i7oo ; he having 
drawn the important little prefix to the hundreds, 
and the bill being paid at the banker's without 
examining the words of it. The forgery was 
discovered, — ^brought home to Rowland, — and 
though the greatest interest was used to obtain a 
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remission of the fatal penalty (the particular 
female favorite of the prime minister himself 
interfering), poor Stephen Rowland was hanged. 
Everybody pitied him; and nobody could tell 
why he did it. He was not poor ; he was not a 
gambler; he was not a speculator; but phren- 
ology settled it. The organ of acquisitiveness 
was discovered in his head, after his execution, as 
large as a pigeon's ^%%, He could not help it. 

It would be injustice to the ten to say, that 
even wine, friendship, and a merry season, could 
dispel the gloom which pervaded this dinner. It 
was agreed beforehand that they should not allude 
to the distressing and melancholy theme; and 
having thus interdicted the only thing which 
really occupied all their thoughts, the natural 
consequence was that silent contemplation took 
the place of dismal discourse, and they separated 
long before midnight. An embarrassing restraint, 
indeed, pervaded the little conversation which 
grew up at intervals. The champagne was not 
in good order, but no one liked to complain of 
its being ropy. A beautiful painting of Vandyke 
which was in the room became a topic of dis- 
cussion. They who thought it was hung in a bad 
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place, shrunk from saying so ; and not one ven- 
tured to speak of the execution of that great 
master. Their host was having the front of his 
house repaired, and at any other time he would 
have cautioned them, when they went away, as 
the night was very dark, to take care of the scaf- 
fold ; but no! they might have stumbled right 
and left before he would have pronounced that 
word, or told them not to break their necks. 
One, in particular, even abstained from using his 
customary phrase, " this is a drop of good wine ;** 
and another forebore to congratulate the friend 
who sat next to him, and who had been married 
since he last saw him, because he was accustomed 
on such occasions to employ figurative language 
and talk of the holy noose of wedlock. 

Some fifteen years had now glided away since 
the fate of poor Rowland, and the ten remained ; 
but the stealing hand of time had written sundry 
changes in most legible characters. Raven locks 
had become grizzled — two or three heads had not 
as many locks altogether as may be reckoned in a 
walk of half a mile along the Regent's Canal — 
one was actually covered with a brown wig — the 
crow's feet were visible in the comer of the eye — 
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good old port and warm madeira carried it against 
hock, claret, red burgundy, and champagne — 
stews, hashes, and ragouts grew into favor — crusts 
were rarely called for to relish the cheese after 
dinner— conversation was less boisterous, and it 
turned chiefly upon politics and the state of the 
funds, or the value of landed property — ^apologies 
were made for coming in thick shoes and warm 
stockings — the doors and windows were more 
carefully provided with list and sand-bags — the 
fire more in request — and a quiet game of whist 
filled up the hours that were wont to be devoted 
to drinking, singing, and riotous merriment. 
Two rubbers, a cup of coffee, and at home by 
eleven o'clock, was the usual cry, when the fifth 
or sixth glass had gone round after the removal 
of the cloth. At parting, too, there was now a 
long ceremony in the hall, buttoning up great- 
coats, tying on woollen comforters, fixing silk 
handkerchiefs over the mouth and up to the ears, 
and grasping sturdy walking-canes to support un- 
steady feet. 

Their fiftieth anniversar>' came, and death had 
indeed been busy. One had been killed by the 
overturning of the mail, in which he had taken 
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his place in order to be present at the dinner^ 
having purchased an estate in Monmouthshire, 
and retired thither with his family. Another 
had undergone the terrific operation for the stone, 
and expired beneath the knife — a third had 
yielded up a broken spirit two years after the loss 
of an only-surviving and beloved daughter — a 
fourth was carried off in a few days by a cholera 
marhus — a fifth had breathed his last the very 
morning he obtained a judgment in his favor by 
the Lord Chancellor, which had cost him his last 
shilling nearly to get, and which, after a litiga- 
tion of eighteen years, declared him the rightfiil 
possessor of ten thousand a year — ten minutes 
after he was no more. A sixth had perished by 
the hand of a midnight assassin, who broke into 
his house for plunder, and sacrificed the owner 
of it, as he grasped convukively a bundle of Ex- 
chequer bills, which the robber was drawing from 
beneath his pillow, where he knew they were 
every night placed for better security. 

Four little old men, of withered appearance 
and decrepit walk, with cracked voices, and dim, 
rayless eyes, sat down, by the mercy of Heaven 
(as they themselves tremulously declared), to 
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celebrate, for the fiftieth time, the first day of the 
year — to observe the frolic compact which, half 
a century before, they had entered into at the 
Star and Garter at Richmond ! Eight were in 
their graves ! The four that remained stood 
upon its confines. Yet they chirped cheerily 
over their glass, though they could scarcely carry 
it to their lips if more than half full; and 
cracked their jokes, though they articulated their 
words with difficulty, and heard each other with 
still greater difficulty. They mumbled, they chat- 
tered, they laughed (if a sort of strangled wheez- 
ing might be called a laugh) ; and when the 
wines sent their icy blood in warmer pulse 
through their veins, they talked of their past as 
if it were but a yesterday that had slipped by 
them, — ^and of their future, as if it were a busy 
century that lay before them. 

They were just the number for a quiet rubber 
of whist ; and for three successive years they sat 
down to one. The fourth came, and then their 
rubber was played with an open dummy ; a fifth, 
and whist was no longer practicable ; two could 
play only at cribbage, and cribbage was the 
game. But it was little more than the mockery 
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of play. Their palsied hands could hardly hold, 
or their fading sight distinguish, the cards, while 
their torpid faculties made them doze between 
each deal. 

At length came the last dinner ; and the sur- 
vivor of the twelve, upon whose head fourscore 
and ten winters had showered their snow, ate his 
solitary meal. It so chanced that it was in his 
house, and at his table, they had celebrated the 
first. In his cellar, too, had remained, for eight- 
and-fifty years, the bottle they had then uncorked, 
re-corked, and which he was that day to uncork 
again. It stood beside him. With a feeble and 
reluctant grasp he took the "frail memorial" of 
a youthful vow ; and for a moment memory was 
faithful to her office. She threw open the long 
vista of buried years; and his heart travelled 
through them all ; — their lusty and blithesome 
spring — their bright and fervid summer — their 
ripe and temperate autumn — their chill, but not 
too frozen winter. He saw, as in a mirror, how, 
one by one, the laughing companions of that 
merry hour at Richmond, had dropped into 
eternity. He felt all the loneliness of his con- 
dition (for he had eschewed marriage, and in the 
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veins of no living creature ran a drop of blood 
whose source was in his own) ; and as he drained 
the glass which he had filled, **to the memory 
of those who were gone/* the tears slowly trickled 
down the deep furrows of his aged face. 

He had thus fulfilled one part of his vow, and 
he prepared himself to discharge the other, by 
sitting the usual number of hours at his desolate 
table. With a heavy heart he resigned himself to 
the gloom of his own thoughts — a lethargic sleep 
stole over him — ^his head fell upon his bosom — 
confused images crowded into his mind — ^he 
babbled to himself— was silent — and when his ser- 
vant entered the room, alarmed by a noise which 
he heard, he found his master stretched upon the 
carpet at the foot of the easy-chair, out of which 
he had slipped in an apoplectic fit. He never 
spoke again, nor once opened his eyes, though 
the vital spark was not extinct till the foUoviring 
day. And this was the last dinner. 
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THE destruction by fire of the distillery of 
Mr. B in Dublin, some time since, will 

be in the recollection of many of your Irish 
readers. A circumstance happened to me on the 
night of that event, which, as I believe it to be 
altogether unprecedented, I will now relate. I 
am a medical man, residing in Dublin, and, on 
the night in question, was returning about half- 
past eleven o'clock from the neighborhood of 
Harold's Cross, where I had been to superintend 
the administering of a hot bath to a patient, 
when the reflection of the fire on the sky to 
the northwest attracted my attention and drew 
me to the spot. Mr. B *s distillery con- 
sisted principally of one long and lofty build- 
ing, the western end of which was connected 
with a considerable pile of stores and offices that 
abutted on it at right angles, with a large ad- 
dition, nearly similarly situated at the eastern 
end, which was just then in progress of erection. 
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When I airived on the spot, the courtyard pre- 
sented a very animating spectacle. Three engines 
poured their streams on the centre pile of build- 
ing, while two others played on the window lat- 
tices of the adjoining stores, which were momen- 
tarily catching fire, and as fast extinguished. 
The courtyard was in a swim with water, which 
flashed back the light with an unsteady but daz- 
zling reflection, as the firemen splashed through 
it ankle-deep. The captains of the several gangs, 
mounted on their respective engines, stood over 
the heads of the crowd, cheering on the exertions 
of the pumpers below, or shouting their direc- 
tions to the firemen aloft, where they appeared 
plying their hatchets at an immense height among 
the smoke and embers. Excited by the anima- 
tion of the scene, I took an active part in the 
exertions of those around me, and soon became 
thoroughly heated, as well as wetted, in the ser- 
vice. Among other duties undertaken by the 
volunteers with whom I associated myself, was 
the removal of a number of casks, to get at 
which it was necessary to cross a platform of 
masonry built around a large copper boiler in 
the unfinished end of the building. Over this 
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platfonn there was a scaffolding resting at one 
side on the party-wall which separated the new 
portion of the works from that which was al- 
ready on fire; and through the holes in this 
party- wall, in which the ends of the beams were 
inserted, the flames were now communicating. I 
had crossed twice in safety, and was about to 
venture a third time, when one of the bystanders, 
who had witnessed my exertions, directed my 
attention to the dangerous condition of these 
timbers, several of their points of support being 
already burned away, so that the scaffolding 
hung smouldering and half suspended from the 
new brickwork, and threatened to pull down a 
great part of the walls on each side in its de- 
scent, which could not now be far distant. I 
thanked my friendly wamer for his advice, and 
had taken it so far as to retire a few steps from 
the inconvenient neighborhood of the flames, 

when one of the firemen of the N Insurance 

Company got up on the opposite side of the 
platform, and signed for some one to come to his 
assistance. I gave a look at the nodding timbers 
above; they seemed still too deeply bedded in 
the masonry of the one building to give me any 
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apprehension of immediate danger. I ran up 
the ladder that led to the platform on that side ; 
but, just as I gained the top, a heavy Mi of 
masonry took place from the angle of the pile 
nearly overhead. I escaped by the merest chance, 
but the ladder was dashed in fragments, and the 
rush of smoke and flame that followed through 
the breach thus opened completely hid the pros- 
pect on the side from which I had ascended. I 
became confused, and rushed forward, hardly 
knowing where I ran ; but I had scarcely taken 
three steps in advance, when I heard the pro- 
longed tearing crash of the timbers overhead, and 
next moment saw the beams topple, and the 
bricks and dust rise about their ends — in another 
instant I must have been crushed to pieces, per- 
haps with the red end of a beam, for they were 
already descending before me — when the mouth 
of the open vessel, which, as I have mentioned, 
was bedded in the masonry at my feet, caught my 
eye. It was not more than four feet across ; the 
chances were that the long timbers would fall 
athwart, not into it. There was an ample con- 
cave below, as appeared by the broad reflection 
of light on the new copper of its sides. With- 
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out bestowing a thought on how I was to get 
out^ I dropped at once to the bottom of the hol- 
low chamber. The metal reverberated, and the 
echoing sphere rang round me for a moment with 
a brazen clang — then crash, crash, with the dint 
of thunder, down came the blazing timbers — 
driving — rolling— rebounding — smashing all be- 
fore them! I thought the copper would be 
crushed flat, but the masonry in which it was 
bedded protected it. One beam pitched end-fore- 
most on the exposed neck of the vessel; the 
metal yielded, and drew out as before the flrst 
stroke of a huge punch — the whole concave 
groaned, and I thought it was all over with me. 
Instinctively I strove to cling to the side of the 
vessel — there was nothing to hold on by, and I 
reeled back to the little spot of level footing in 
the bottom, conscious, for the first time, that I 
was in a trap^ out of which there was no escape. 
I had no time for reflection, for a shower of rub- 
bish, pattering on the head of the vessel, and 
falling in through its mouth, drove me again to 
seek for shelter at one side. How I clung so long 
I cannot tell, but I did succeed in fastening my- 
self to the overhanging concave, until a consid- 
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eiable quantity of bricks and mortar had fallen 
in. Immediately after, the main wall of the 
burning building — the only barrier between the 
space immediately above me and the flames — 
gave a crack, and tumbled over to the other side, 
causing such a concussion as made the mortar 
leap off the floor, and threw up a cloud of dust, 
that, for a time, obscured everything around me. 
Expecting each moment to be my last, with the 
instinct of one who awaits a blow which he can- 
not avoid, I shut my eyes and stooped my head, 
shrinking together, as may well be imagined, and 
trembling in every limb. The first thing that 
roused me was the glare of light from the flames, 
which now, unconfined by any partition, rolled 
overhead, flapping and laboring in the air, with 
such breadth and intensity, that their reflection 
made the whole concave in which I stood as 
bright as the inside of a gilt cup. I gave myself 
up to despair when I contemplated the fiery tor- 
rent which now over-canopied me. Embers were 
falling from its borders like flakes of snowj a 
sound like the roaring of hungry lions proceeded 
from the midst of it : the heat, when I turned my 
face towards it, was intolerable, and I felt that, to 
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look at the sphere of burnished metal around me 
would soon melt the eyes out of my head. But 
it was only the first fury of the fire, tossed about 
as it was by the fall of the gable, that supplied a 
body of flame so huge and intense, and my pres- 
ence of mind gradually returned as I found that 
its fiiry had soon so far abated as to enable me to 
bear the mitigated glare from the metal around 
me with comparative fortitude. 

I now began to consider some means of escape. 
The vessel was a hollow sphere of about fourteen 
feet in diameter, perfectly smooth, except at the 
joinings of the metal plates of which it was com- 
posed ; but the heads of the rivets which held 
these together afforded no more hold than just 
enough to enable me to get footing a very little 
way up the curve at one side, out of the immedi- 
ate glare of the flame that beat full upon the bot- 
tom. The only aperture, except the orifice at 
top, was that by which the contents were in- 
tended to be drawn off, but this was not much 
wider than the mouth of a large tumbler. To 
clamber out without the assistance of a ladder, or 
rope fastened from above, was impossible. Had 
there been a ledge on the rim of the opening 

22 
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through which I had descended I would not have 
despaired^ for the clothes I wore would have fur- 
nished materials for a rope strong enon^^ to 
support my weight, and one of the loose brids 
that lay at my feet would have given me the 
means of making it fast above. I tried the ex- 
periment with a brickbat attached to <xie of mj 
suspenders, but though I easfly swung it over the 
rim there was no ledge for it to cabii on, and 
I was forced to give up all fac^ies of cscapang 
in that way. I had now in a gvcai mesBoie 
recovered my presence of mind, ^or I peit j a% ed 
that there was no longer danger to be a^ipve- 
hended from the flame above, and I knew flat 
the mass of Imc kwork which simomi dcd mj 
prison was sufficient to protect me from aB ef- 
fects of the burning ruins of die scaSbud aroand. 
I «>ecd scarcely say Aat I had ahcadj iBcd 
ciwy efiTort to make myself iMard by lie csoud, 
^ by s&oating at the top of ielv ^mce and 
*««^^tfeesf<5esof oj^p,^^. bcit«ck«iir 
^^c:«ed by theezacil^ and r«-^ af :h. 
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with fire — that either I had failed to make myself 
heard, or could not hear the cries of those whom 
I called to in reply. Seeing, then, that I had no 
chance of an immediate escape, I made up my 
mind to compose myself as well as I could, and 
wait till the fire should burn itself out and leave 
a passage for my rescue. 

I had remained in this resigned state for some 
time when the thought flashed across my mind, 
that perhaps, if I called through the aperture of 
the stopcock mentioned above, my voice might 
be heard. The opening was in the very bottom 
of the vessel, and I had to kneel down on the 
rubbish to apply my mouth to it. My knees did 
not come in contact with the metal, and my 
hands were defended by thick gloves thoroughly 
wetted, so that till I brought my face close to the 
aperture I had no suspicion of the dreadful truth 
that I was now to learn — the copper was so hot 
that I could not bear it against my skin ! I 
started to my feet, every pulse flying with conster- 
nation. I dared not think of my situation. I 
rushed desperately up the sides of my prison. I 
might as well have tried to scale the vault of the 
sky. I shouted, I screamed for assistance — the 
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crackling growl of the conflagration was my only 
reply. I sat down on the little pile of rubbish 
that formed the centre of what I now felt was &st 
becoming a brazen furnace, and endeavored to 
think. I put my hand to my forehead ; I was 
bathed in a cold sweat: I pulled the thermom- 
eter I had been using, in tempering my patient's 
bath, out of my pocket : it stood at 105^ ! I 
placed the bulb of it on the metal, when the 
mercury rose with a rapidity that threatened to 
burst the tube, and I took it away, terrified 
at what I saw, and afraid to witness the whole 
truth. 

After sitting for some moments trembling 
and inactive, I burst into tears. I was, I confess, 
quite unmanned at the prospect of the torments 
I must endure, if, as I had every reason to expect, 
the metal around me should become red-hot. 
My weakness, if weakness it could be called, 
prepared me, however, for seeking strength in 
prayer; and I prayed with a fervor long a 
stranger to my breast, that God would grant 
me fortitude to bear the trial He had prepared 
for me; and I thank God I did not pray in 
vain. Composed and relieved, I now stood up, 
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and summoned all my resolution to look my 
danger in the face. 

The thermometer had by this time risen to 
112®; but I knew, from the experiments of For- 
dyce and Bankes, that the living fibre could 
for a short time bear a heat more than twice 
as great without permanent injury. A ray of 
hope lighted the gloom of my heart, as I ran 
over in recollection the various instances with 
which my professional studies had rendered me 
acquainted, of living bodies bearing great de- 
grees of heat. I recollected the case of the 
girl at Rochefoucault, who had gone into an 
oven where the thermometer stood at 288®. I 
called to mind Sonnerat's account of fishes 
living in the hot springs of the Manillas, in 
water at a temperature of upwards of 150® ; and 
taxed my memory to recollect the names of the 
plants which the same writer mentions as flour- 
ishing in the island of Lucon, with their roots in 
a thermal rivulet so hot that the mercury plunged 
in its waters rose to 174®. I considered that, 
perhaps, the cause of the heat now surrounding 
me was no more than the reverberation of so 
great a body of flame as that overhead on the 
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metal, and that as the flame diminished in 
volume, which it plainly did every minute, the 
heat of the copper might be expected to abate. 
But the continually rising temperature of the 
air, indicated as it too plainly was by the ther- 
mometer which I held in my hand, soon de- 
prived me of the vague comfort of such a sur- 
mise. I next endeavored to form some estimate 
of the heat the metal must acquire before the 
contained air would rise to a temperature of 250*^, 
which I supposed it possible that I might be able 
to bear ; but what with anxiety and confusion, I 
could make no approximation to an answer. 
These various processes of thought had, how- 
ever, restored a certain degree of presence of 
mind, as may be judged from the fact, that, 
dreadful as the prospect was which I had before 
me, I was calm enough to make several memo- 
randa on my tablets, with the purpose of attach- 
ing them to a weight to be tied to the end of my 
handkerchief, and flung out in the hope of let- 
ting it be known where I was. These tablets I 
have now before^ me; I have preserved them 
ever since, as a memorial of moments such as I 
trust have fallen to the lot of no other human 
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being. I transfer the memoranda verbatim. It 
will be seen that many of the words are but half- 
written, and that in some places entire words have 
been omitted; but if any one would try the 
experiment of writing in such a situation, I 
dare say his composition would be scarcely more 
correct. I began thus : — 

I am Doctor of St. If any one 

finds this, come to the copper in the new build- 
ing, where I am burning to death for want 
of a ladder. Half- past twelve o'clock. Haste ! 
haste ! (Two such memoranda as this I had al- 
ready flung out by weights attached to my 
suspenders, but they seem to have fallen in the 
flames.) 

My will is in the upper left-hand drawer of the 
bookcase. Let George have the arrange- 
ment of my papers. I wish all the papers relat- 
ing to *s business to be burned (with several 

other memoranda relating to my private affairs, 
which I omit). 

I am wrapped in a cloud of steam from my 
wet clothes. The thermometer stands at 130**. It 
is now 26 minutes to i o'clock. The air is suffb- 
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catingly hot ; I am drenched in perspiration. I 
will note all I can. 

15 m. to I o'c. Therm. 137**. 13 m., 139®. 
10 m., 153^ 1 This is horrible. I can see the 
mercury mounting in the tube, the moisture from 
my clothes has all exhaled. They are now as dry 
as tinder, and hot and hard to the touch. 

5 minutes past one o'clock. Thermometer 
170^. Have taken off both my coats and laid 
them over the hole — ^the rush of air from it agi- 
tated the hot atmos[phere], and made it intoler- 
able. 

8m. past I o'c. Therm. 177®. My watch 
burning hot. Have taken it out of my fob. 
The pencil-case begins to feel hot in my fingers. 

Strange to say, my body is still cool. 's 

theory about the rad[iation] of heat must be 
err[oneous]. 

13 m. past I o*c. Therm. 195**. 16 m. past 
I. Therm. 200® ! Have laid off everything 
but my boots : could not bear the touch of any- 
thing. Breath cooler on exhal[ation] than on 
inhal[ation]. 

Thermometer 210°. Watch stopped, owing to 
expan[sion] of metal. Flame overhead decreas- 
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ing. Light failing. Can see part of the copper 
changing to a dull red. Water would boil now 
where I hold the pencil in my fingers. But for 
the rubbish, my clothes on [which] I stand would 
[take] fire. I have taken off my boots ; the metal 
heels have left their mark singed in the cloth. 

220^. I am to be roasted alive. My last 

wishes are with and the dear ones. Oh, my 

God, have mercy on me and support her! I 
shall suffer greater pain than any other man but 
Phal[aris]. A dead ox would be baked if hung 
[where] I now stand. 

228°. The soles of my feet are blisterpng]. 
One spot of the copper is quite, red-hot. My 
vital[s] are turning to sweat. Gracious God, how 
long is this to last? I must shrivel soon now. 
God grant that I may die before the hot metal 
touches me ! Oh my dearest ! 

232°. Whoever finds this, take it to Mr. 

of St., and leave all to his discr[etion]. 

The thermometer burns my hand — I have dropped 
it, and it [is] broken. The heat increas[es]. The 
smell of the metal is suffocating. I must soon 
stop. 

The heat has increased very [much]. I can 
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hold the tablets but a little longer. My vitals are 
drying up. The persp[iration] is coming slowly. 
I am blistering all over ! [Good God, what have 
I done?] (erased.) Have mercy on my soul, for 
Christ's sake — O God, have mercy on my soul 1 
I die, forgiving all my en[emies]. 

With almost the last effort I was capable of 
making, I put the tablets, with a heavy piece of 
mortar {but for the mortar I would have been 
burned to the knees where I stood) y into the end 
of my handkerchief, and Hung it with all my 
force out of the mouth of my fiery prison. The 
agony I endured in moving my naked arm so 
rapidly through the hot air was almost insupport- 
able ; it was like stirring boiling water with it. 
So great was the pain that I had almost fainted ; 
and when I felt the sickness and giddiness that 
precede a swoon, I was almost grateful for it ; as 
I knew that if I fell on the metal below me, I 
would in all probability be deprived of life dur- 
ing my insensibility. But the symptoms of faint- 
ing left me — a prey to only more acute feelings 
of bodily agony. I stood with blisters rising on 
my shoulders, and the process of decomposition 
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by fire actually beginning on the skin of my legs. 
The whole fluids of my body had been drained in 
secreting perspiration and in supplying my lungs 
with the moisture -necessary to enable them to 
preserve the temperature of the system. It is my 
firm belief that, had fluids remained in my body 
sufficient to supply the necessary serum, I would 
have been one blister from head to foot. Ex- 
cruciating is a weak word to express my agony. 
In this state my eye fell on the veins of my 
arm, where they appeared distended with their 
sluggish current in the red light. The flame drew 
back, and left me for a moment in darkness — 
darkness made visible by the lurid glare of the 
copper, which, round the surface of the stopcock, 
now shone with a red heat strong enough to 
make the outlines of my horrid prison discernible. 
A dark thought crossed my mind~a thought en- 
gendered by the devil, but hardly in a hell more 
frightful. The heavy rolling flames swung back 
again on the burdened night wind, and threw a 
flickering glare upon the singed mass of clothes 
on which I stood. I dragged up the trousers, and 
thrust a desperate hand into the pocket — the stuff" 
of which it was made was smoking with the heat 
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of the loose silver it contained — but it was not 
money I was in search of— it was my knife ! I 
grasped it — I half unclasped it — it burned the 
finger and thumb of my right hand as if I had 
closed them on a coal of fire. I flung the instru- 
ment of self-destruction from me, and cried aloud 

to God NOT TO LEAVE ME IN TEMPTATION. 

I did not cry in vain — there were voices above 
me — I heard them distinctly — I heard footsteps 
on the platform — they were gone — no, they were 
returning — they were coming to my rescue. 
Good God ! how shall I describe the awful sense 
of a present Providence — the almost overpower- 
ing hope — the agonizing doubts — and then the 
joy, the gratitude, the delirious ecstasy which I 
experienced within the next half minute, as, in 
the pauses of the flames roaring (for it still poured 
through the building like a raging river), the 
voices of my deliverers sounded louder or fainter, 
or liker imaginary sounds, or voices of real 
beings, until at length that ladder, which was to 
me the welcomest sight that ever the sun shone 
on, was lowered down by hurried and tremulous 
hands, amid the shudders of those who never ex- 
pected to see more of the poor sufferer below 
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than a heap of steaming blood-stained cinders? 
or how shall I attempt to describe the astonish- 
ment, the pity, the honest pleasure of those be- 
nevolent men, when they found that, although 
speechless (for in all my fauces was not as much 
moisture as would have enabled me to swallow 
the smallest crumb of bread, and my tongue lay 
in my mouth little better than a piece of dry 
sponge), I was nevertheless able to climb up out 
of that torrid atmosphere, into which no fireman 
would venture to descend ? I cannot do either, 
and I will not much longer dwell on this part of 
the night's adventure : suffice it to say, my last 
missive had fortunately reached its destination, 
and brought my deliverers to my assistance. 

;i pv carried me in blankets to the hospital ; here 
l V :ivod all the aid that medical service could 

. t/v. i.rtil sufficiently recovered to be trans- 
pu: ' ' > my own lodgings, where I remained, 
suffering from the effects of a degree of heat such 
as perhaps no other human being ever endured 
and lived, for six weeks and upwards. 

I am quite satisfied that had the thermometer 
not been broken, and had I possessed any means 
of suspending it (for I could not have held it in 
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my hand much longer), it would have shown a 
temperature much higher than in the experiments 
of either Blagden or Bankes. I am sure a few 
minutes longer would have been certain death, so 
that I may safely say I have endured the highest 
degree of heat of any man on record. My bodily- 
temperature, except on some portions of the 
scarf-skin, at no time rose above iio° or 112*^, 
and during the latter part of my sufferings it was 
a great relief to my hands to place them on any 
part of my person. In fact, I have no doubt 
there was at one time a difference of 180® to 190** 
between the temperature of my body and that of 
the surrounding air. 

Street, Dubun, 

July 5, 1837, 



THE END. 
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